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CATECHETICAL METHOD AS HANDMAID 
OF KERYGMA 


ATECHETICAL method and ke- 
rygma are like two sisters whose relationship reveals all the different 
possibilities of sisterly contact. They can live together harmoniously 
—they can quarrel—one can dominate the other—they can go 
their separate ways. And yet they need each other, and should try to 
find their proper relationship. The one sister, Method, must serve 
the other sister, Kerygma. The conditions for this service and the 
effect which it in turn will have on Method are the subject of this 


paper. 


METHOD WITHOUT KERYGMA 
The relationship of the two sisters already has a history. They are not 
of the same age. If we consider only the catechetical climate of our 
own era, the twentieth century, we see that Method is the older of the 
two. She was born at the hour when psychology demanded its rights 
in every form of human guidance, including teaching and religious 
instruction. This was the time of the first catechetical awakening, the 
concern for method. Until then, religious instruction had often been 
only the more or less compulsory memorization of catechism 
answers. 

While it is true that the child or the young adult can be drilled in 
religious knowledge, this will lead merely to external habits. Those 
things which man learns by heart through drill and compulsion 
remain unrelated to his interior life. The result will be empty knowl- 
edge, not genuine faith. 

Such a person would be merely a conformist in his spiritual life, 
motivated perhaps by pragmatism but lacking conviction. His reli- 
gion would be lived in much the same way in which one wears a 
dress. The dress is not identical with the one wearing it, the person 
who wears it is distinct from it and can lay it aside without any diffi- 
culty, should circumstances make it advisable. 

Catechetical method seeks to reach the human person and to 
make him religious, so that his religion would not be a mere form 
but his very life. That is why method must do more than instruct, it 
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roust address man personally. It must have insight into man if it is to 
succeed in awakening his interest, so that he will become personally 
involved in what he is learning, will come to understand it, relate it 
to his life, will say Yes to it, will even change his life in accordance 
with it. 

Such a method is more worthy of man than drill, because it awak- 
ens all his faculties and makes possible his free consent. It is also 
closer to the life of the spirit and better adapted to it. That is why 
catechesis seized upon this method, which made its entrance into the 
history of religious education under the name of the “Munich 
Method.” 

The Munich Method is a psychological method. It teaches us to 
address man by preparing and structuring the material according to 
certain psychological laws in five “normal steps”: Preparation — 
Presentation — Explanation — Recapitulation — Application. As a 
result, the subject matter is not only learned but contemplated, as- 
similated, and understood; only then does the Application follow 
naturally. Through this method the child comes into contact with 
the substance of what is taught, learns to work with it and to make 
it his own. From the viewpoint of method, the trend which came into 
the forefront more and more strongly was this: if I do something 
with the material taught, if I am active, I grasp it better than if I 
only hear it. The principle of “learning by doing” was now com- 
bined with the Munich Method. 

Catechesis applied to its own domain this method which originated 
in secular education and was stimulated by psychology and, still 
using the old-style question and answer catechism, achieved a much 
greater vitality in religious instruction. In many countries this con- 
stituted a first flowering of catechetical life. Method came to be 
considered as the key to the children’s hearts. It flourished, and was 
refined and developed, especially along the lines of various resources 
such as discussions, dramatizations, drawings, films, slides, etc. 

Automatically, however, it was also applied to all religious 
themes, and it was considered sufficient if only the children were 
kept busy. In this way activities, which constitute only a part, over- 
ran the whole. We feel like calling out to this Gargantuan Method, 
to this older and now adult sister: “Martha, Martha, you are busy 
with many things!” 
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What led to such mechanization, to such a shallow use of cate- 
chetical method? What caused it to degenerate into merely external 
activities ? The method was psychologically correct — was there per- 
haps something lacking in the subject matter, in the catechism? 

And now, the very people who had hitherto been concerned with 
method began to analyze the structure and content of the catechism. 
They found that it was adapted neither to children, i.e., it neglected 
the demands of psychology, nor — and this was the decisive point 
— to the teaching and the method of Christ. 

It was written not as a message, but as a systematic textbook. A 
message seeks to awaken life, to invite, to call. A system, on the other 
hand, attempts to provide a survey for people who already believe. 
The children who sit in our classrooms are more easily reached by 
a message than by a system. Accordingly, in several countries the 
concern for method developed quite naturally into a re-evaluation 
of the content of religious instruction. The catechetical renewal con- 
tinued to gain momentum and developed into the kerygmatic re- 
newal. The one sister, Method, spontaneously called for her younger 
sister, Kerygma. 


KERYGMA 
After Christ had said to the sister who was absorbed in external 
activities: “Martha, Martha, you are busy with many things,” He 
continued: “Only one thing is necessary.” He was referring to the 
very thing to which Mary, the younger sister, was listening intently: 
to the message of the “kingdom of God.” In this biblical concept 
the whole kerygma is summed up. 

The “one thing necessary” is lacking to method, and it is here 
that its limitations become apparent. Through method, it is true, we 
reach the interest, the participation, even the enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren; but all this can degenerate into external mechanism. It is as 
though the human interest which has been aroused through method 
now cries out for more than the formulations of the traditional cate- 
chism, even if these are transmitted by the best method. Man’s 
heart cries out for life, for a message from God, for a living Person. 
Method alone is like a vessel calling out to be filled with a new 
content, kerygma. 

Let us explain the role of kerygma in religious education through 
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a comparison. A young girl is doing her housework reluctantly, 
slowly and wearily. Her mother sadly watches the joyless activities 
of her daughter. Suddenly the door bell rings and the postman de- 
livers a letter for the young girl, which she opens and reads. The 
mother witnesses in amazement the sudden transformation which 
now comes over her daughter. She returns to her work singing and 
refreshed, with keen interest and joy, and swiftly accomplishes all 
her duties. She is like a different person, like one reborn. What news 
did the letter bring? Her fiancé will be here in a week! This news, 
this message of a future event, makes its effect felt in the present. The 
message has the power to change the existence of the young girl. 

This comparison reveals the situation, “transmitting a message,” 
as a complex of different elements: the messenger —the message 
itself as news —the recipient —the effect —the sender. All these 
together form a whole, and show in a comparison what religious 
instruction is meant to achieve when method and kerygma work 
together hand in hand, when the older sister serves the younger, 
when method is in the service of kerygma. 

Faith, the fruit for which we strive in religious instruction, is 
according to this comparison the acceptance of a message and its 
effect on one’s whole life. The message is not drilled and memo- 
rized, but takes possession of the whole man, gradually transforming 
him into a “new man.” The message becomes real, is realized. 

This constitutes conversion, a long process which will be furthered 
by religious instruction only if kerygma and method find each other. 
Let us examine this process more closely by considering each of the 
elements which have been mentioned above, namely, the message, 
the recipient, the effect, the messenger, the sender. 

In each of these elements both God and man, grace and nature, 
are at work. While grace is the decisive factor, it does not replace 
human co-operation, in catechesis no more than elsewhere. We 
shall demonstrate this by showing the effect of the material taught — 
kerygma — on the “normal steps” of catechetical method. 


- 


KERYGMA AND METHOD 


The Message. The heart of catechesis is the message which we as 
catechists are to transmit. Now let us suppose that method takes 
possession of the message; books are distributed in which the stu- 
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dents are to look up scriptural references and discover their mean- 
ing —for after all, their initiative and independent work are to be 
encouraged. Such a method may be correct in secular subjects, 
for example, in geography, where we may ask students to make a list 
of the rivers and cities of a given country with the aid of an atlas. 

By carrying this method blindly over into catechesis, however, 
method, the older sister, does violence to kerygma, the younger. 
A passage cannot be discovered by itself. It will lose its very charac- 
ter as message if method does not become subservient to kerygma. 
Man cannot discover the message of salvation, which is a divine 
revelation, on his own. It must be announced, proclaimed, trans- 
mitted as word of God, under His mandate. 

The form in which this is done may vary. It can be the account of 
an event from salvation-history. The ability to narrate well, in the 
spirit of Scripture and if possible in its words, without getting lost in 
the details, is the most genuine and important form of Presentation 
in catechetical method. It can be very helpful if, at the height of the 
story, a picture is shown which pinpoints the heart of the message 
and makes possible a visual contemplation. (It should be added that 
one picture is more valuable than several.) 

An example: The catechist tells of the trial of Jesus, and how the 
Lord was scourged, mocked and crowned with thorns. No one 
could see that He was the Son of God, He seemed to be only a 
suffering man like ourselves. And yet He said, I am the Son of God, 
I am a king. What if we could see Him thus? (Here the “Ecce homo” 
of Richard Seewald is shown. Pictures which are artistically good, 
biblically correct, and catechetically expressive are urgently needed 
for catechesis. ) 

Another way of approach would be through an account of the 
words of Jesus, or of one of His parables or discourses. Or it may be 
something that the Church teaches about Christian life; or, a pres- 
entation from the liturgy. 

Whatever the form, however, it is essential to the method that the 
message be transmitted with authority. It cannot be found by itself, 
it cannot be grasped through the “learning by doing” principle. It 
must be proclaimed and heard. This can be achieved in the Presenta- 
tion and the Explanation. 

The Recipient. The message which is transmitted with authority 
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is addressed to the recipient, to people of all ages. Let us here single 
out the children who sit in our classrooms — children of men, not yet 
in full possession of their freedom of choice, but who, nevertheless, 
may not be considered and treated as children who are receiving an 
order which they must memorize without further ado. A divine 
message, especially if it is directed to children, must be transmitted 
in a manner worthy of human beings. 

The messenger must do more yet. The message is waiting for the 
soul to turn toward it with all its powers. Consequently, the right 
method must try to unlock the door to the children’s souls, to woo 
their hearts and to warm them, to awaken their interest in the mes- 
sage. We cannot simply barge into a house like the postman, who 
merely delivers the letter. For it is by no means certain that the 
children of men will be interested in a message from God — not even 
our school children. We know that we touch here the mysteries of 
original sin and grace. 

As messengers of God we have the duty to woo the recipients. This 
we do through the step of Preparation. The Preparation seeks to 
make a link with some familiar experience in the children’s lives, 
and to prepare their souls to receive the message. Let us illustrate 
this through a sample lesson, the lesson about the Victory of Christ. 

Preparation. You all know what enmity is. Two men are enemies 
and carry on a feud, sometimes over a long period of time. In what 
different ways can this enmity end? One man is victorious, the other 
is killed. Or? Reconciliation. Or? Truce. (This is the Preparation. 
It is built on a typical human situation known to everyone, a general 
experience which is of interest to all.) 

Presentation. Now look at this picture (Seewald’s “Ecce homo” ). 
Here too there is a fight. One of the protagonists is invisible — Sa- 
tan ; the other is Christ. Does this look like a truce? Or like a recon- 
ciliation? No, like a defeat. 

Explanation. When did this enmity begin? When God the Father 
said to the serpent: “I will put enmity between you and the woman, 
between your seed and her seed.” Ever since then the feud con- 
tinued, and when Christ came it reached its climax. Who will win — 
Christ, or His enemy, the “murderer of men from the beginning?” 
We can see all the weapons with which Satan is fighting: pain, 
mockery, dishonor, finally the cross and death. After three hours 
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Christ dies on the cross! Who has won? Satan. He has destroyed 
Christ. Christ can no longer do His work, He can no longer teach or 
work miracles, no one will henceforth believe Him. 

God the Father, however, predicted another outcome to this 
enmity: He will crush the head of the serpent, of Satan. That means 
that Satan will be conquered. Is it not this that we expected of 
Christ? But how can He now be victorious? 

Now let us look at a second picture (Christ appears to His 
apostles). He is alive again — new life — risen —a new possibility 
— an undreamed-of “invention” of God: glorified! 

Let us pause here and consider the method. The starting point is 
a human situation which all can experience and understand — en- 
mity. Through this the interest of the children is awakened. The life 
of Christ is judged in the light of this situation, according to natural, 
human standards, up to its hopeless ending. Into this situation is 
spoken the message of the victory and resurrection — a supernatural 
message, a divine revelation. 

The Preparation has made ready that room in the soul in which 
the new possibility, the Christian message of joy, can be received — 
provided that grace and free consent find each other. 

The normal steps of Preparation, Presentation, and Explanation 
have the task to unlock man’s powers and depths in order to bring 
them face to face with divine revelation. The child’s whole human 
nature is activated as it takes sides in the situation, “enmity against 
Jesus.” The intellect has a share in this, but it is only one faculty 
among others which turn, questioningly, toward the fact of the 
resurrection. 

What has been gained by this? Is it not enough to present in a 
lively manner the “articles of faith” and to make the children learn 
them by heart? Could method not rest content with this? Here we 
come to the heart of the question concerning kerygma and method. 

Message is more than teaching. True, message must also be 
understood and committed to memory. But it aims beyond, at the 
encounter of human reality with the reality of the divine message. 
Both these must “mingle” if the message is to be realized in daily 
life. It is the task of method to serve this realization, in which keryg- 
ma and method are combined. Method helps to make kerygma real, 
to “realize” it, as Cardinal Newman said. Hand in hand the two 
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sisters, Kerygma and Method, make possible the realization of the 
message in daily life, in a life grounded in faith. 

In only one respect does Method have a determining influence on 
her sister Kerygma: in this concern that the recipient, the child, may 
not yet be sufficiently mature for the message. 

It is indeed possible to overwhelm a child with the entire cate- 
chism ; if it is obedient, it will learn all of it. But perhaps the child is 
unable to grasp the relationship between individual doctrines be- 
cause he does not yet have any sense of time and space, nor of his- 
tory, and so he can only put side by side unconnected details, like 
stones in a mosaic. Or perhaps we may describe suffering in such a 
way as to ask too much of the children’s emotions. Or, in teaching 
children who have no concept of even the external events of death, 
we compare baptism to our being taken into “the death and the 
resurrection of Christ” (Rom 6:4—5), rather than to a new birth. 
Or, we teach them the Sermon on the Mount, which far exceeds 
the human experience of a child; or the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
is presented in certain catechisms. 

In short, we may be transmitting to the child a message which is 
too powerful for him, just as the engine of an airplane is too powerful 
for a car; or worse still, we may give him an entire world order, while 
his world consists only of the domains of family, school and parish. 

In all such cases method must cautiously interpose a filter for 
kerygma in the form of a syllabus which will take into account the 
degree of maturity of the children. This would be the case when we 
teach, in the lower grades, through sacred history and the Church 
year as it is lived in the liturgy, rather than through the catechism. 

The Effect of the Message. We have spoken of the collaboration 
of kerygma and method in connection with the message and the 
recipient. Now we shall consider method in the next element of 
religious instruction, that is, the effect which the message has on the 
recipient. The message is meant to change man, to bring about a 
metanoien, a “putting off the old man” and a “putting on the new 
man.” Because this is a life-long process. known as conversion, 
which brings forth genuine faith as its fruit, religious instruction 
does not end with school but continues throughout the whole of life. 

The lesson in the classroom has as its purpose to serve this process 
of conversion with the step called Application. This step stands in 
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the same relation to the Explanation as the word to the concept. 
Therefore, it must be organically linked with the theme of the Ex- 
planation, and should be the direct outgrowth of the message, rather 
than simply some pious or moralistic practical application. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the theme of a lesson is the 
“grace life” (sanctifying grace) and its aim, a joyful awareness of 
what Christ has given to us in our baptism; but that the Application 
would be: “Now let us call forth perfect contrition, in case we have 
already lost the grace life.” Through such a moralistic application 
the message is destroyed, sinks to the level of a formula which must 
be memorized and which obliges us to be good. 

If, on the other hand, method serves kerygma, the application will 
correspond to the message and will help to make it effective. Ex- 
amples of such an application would be: listening to one’s own heart 
in which this wonderful life which we call “grace life” lives ; or medi- 
tating on a beautiful picture of the risen Christ, in whom the grace 
life has already become visible; or visiting a baptismal font; or 
drawing a baptismal robe and a beautifully decorated baptismal 
candle. 

Whatever the application— whether prayer, drawing, resolu- 
tions, or homework — it will become mere external activity unless 
it is the expression of the message. One great danger is to have a 
purely moralistic application at all costs ; the other is to lose oneself 
automatically in various tasks which have only a very remote con- 
nection with the message. 

Method serves kerygma best when all the normal steps are pene- 
trated and united by kerygma into one whole. The application, there- 
fore, should be intimately related to the theme of the lesson, and 
should serve with great delicacy the realization of the kerygma in 
the life of the young catechumen. 

This makes certain demands, it is true, on the messenger, the 
catechist. He must achieve the realization of the kerygma in his own 
life; he must be conscious, from his own experience, of the very 
tender and fragile growth of the life of faith, so that he can protect 
his students from having demands made on them which they are 
incapable of fulfilling, especially in the moral realm. This consti- 
tutes the problem of the catechetist. 

The Messenger. If the catechist is to transmit the message faith- 
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fully, the Sender expects him not only to know and love the mes- 
sage and Him from whom he receives it (God the Father and His 
Son), and to be penetrated as a prism with the joy of the message, 
but also that he fulfills his commission by transmitting the message 
through a flawless method. Two things must fuse in him: his own 
faith — not only his knowledge, but a life of faith born from the 
kerygma — and a catechetical skill which will do justice to method. 

Once this has happened he will find that his believing word is 
filled with power to beget a new life of faith; he will be an instru- 
ment of grace. The life of faith cannot be bought, nor taught, nor 
learned, it must be begotten, by the Holy Spirit and water, by God 
and the Church. These are living events during which the Sender is 
personally present. 

The Sender. We receive our commission directly from the Church, 
in the person of the bishop ; but behind him stands the divine Person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. He is present in His message at all times. 
This means not only that the method must present Christ as the 
focal point of the kerygma, but that the message be orientated 
toward Christ in every single aspect. Catechetical language, if it is 
truly kerygmatic, will not stop at a neutral doctrine, but will always 
bring about living contact with Christ. 


AN EXAMPLE 
Let us, in closing, sum up the relationship between kerygma and 
method in a sample lesson which has as its theme the difficult con- 
cept of grace life, a concept which we have already touched upon. 
We shall try to communicate it clearly and in living relation to 
Christ. 

Preparation. You all know about the varieties and different forms 
of life: a plant has its life, the fish lives, so do the bird and the dog. 
We human beings have a higher life than all these, but is this life 
the highest of all? Don’t we often dream of an even higher life? For 
our present life has terrible limitations: it is attacked by pain and 
danger, and at the end stands death. Many doctors try to improve 
our life, but it is prolonged only to be conquered in the end by death. 
Is there a better, a higher and more perfect life? What would such 
a life be like? The two pictures which we have already looked at 
will help us find the answer. 
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Presentation. (The two pictures, the “Ecce homo” and the appari- 
tion of the risen Christ are shown.) Both pictures show what actu- 
ally happened: Jesus shortly before His death, and Jesus three days 
after His death. He is once again alive. He is the same as before, 
but now He has another kind of life. Look how amazed the apostles 
are upon seeing this new life in Him! 

Explanation. 1) Let us compare the two kinds of life, and make 
a list of the characteristics of each: 


SOrrow joy 

weakness glorified 

danger safety 

death immortality 

human life risen life = grace life 
He became like us He is a new creation 


2) This risen life is a higher life than the one we have. It contains 
wonderful life powers which no man has ever possessed. If only we 
could acquire this life! 

And now, here comes a message. Christ does indeed give us this 
life! He has said: “I came into this world that they may have life, 
and may have it more abundantly” (John 10:10). He takes a spark 
from His own wonderful risen life, like a ray of light, full of the 
life-powers which we see in Him, and implants it in the hearts of 
His Christians. This is a wonderful gift, a grace, and that is why 
we call it the grace life. 

This ray of light, these resurrection forces, this new life, this grace 
life, is the most precious thing we have in our hearts. It works in us 
imperceptibly, it grows and grows until, on the Last Day, it will 
break forth in all its power as it did in Christ, the Risen One, and will 
transform us. 

Application. 1) For the time being this wonderful life is still 
invisibly in us. But the Church, to help us believe in it, each year 
enacts a holy play in which we can see it. Who can tell me what this 
play is? The Easter Vigil! 

When we celebrate Christ’s resurrection the paschal candle is 
brought into the dark church. Then we sing, “Lumen Christi,” “Deo 
gratias!””—-and we all light our small candles from the paschal 
candle. First the pastor, then the servers, then, at the third time, all 
of us. Each of us now holds a candle in his hand and knows: this 
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flame, this light, comes from the paschal candle which represents 
the Risen One. In just the same way the grace life with its resurrec- 
tion forces came to me from Christ. And so we belong together, 
Christ and the Christian.—I hope that all of you will go to the 
next Easter Vigil! 

2) We will now draw the paschal candle and many other small 
candles, and will recall the characteristics of the grace life. 

3) What shall we pray today at the end of our class? Let us look 
at the picture of the risen Christ: “Dear Lord Jesus Christ, You 
have in You the highest life of all, and You give me a spark of this 
life. Now I know what a Christian is — someone who has this grace 
life. I will protect it and live in such a way as to be worthy of it. 
Amen.” 

Permit me a concluding comment. Method serves kerygma, but 
kerygma penetrates method with its content. The message of the 
grace life is seen as life, as the highest possible life, as the life of the 
risen Christ. That is why the Preparation speaks of the different 
degrees of life. The Presentation juxtaposes in two already familiar 
pictures human life and the Christ-life. The Explanation describes 
the grace life, the risen life, and draws from it the content for what 
is dogmatically defined as “sanctifying grace.” This life is given us 
as a free gift, as a grace, hence we call it “grace life.” The Applica- 
tion is liturgical, and shows how the liturgy represents graphically 
the relation between Christ and the grace life, in order to help us to 
have faith in the invisible grace life. Thus are given both an under- 
standing of the Easter night, and an invitation to participate in it. 

Method fufills its role of servant if all the normal steps are pene- 
trated by kerygma. Then human nature, which has been prepared 
psychologically, will receive kerygma not as an alien element, but 
as the revealed fulfilment of its own nature. 

Kerygma and method have now fused into one. The sisters walk 
along hand in hand, each attentive to the other. For they have, after 
all, the same origin. Kerygma is word of God, while method corre- 
sponds to the nature of man, God’s creatyre, who is open to the 
message as the ear is open to the word. 

Josef Goldbrunner 
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FIFTY YEARS OF TELLING 
THE GOOD NEWS 


is a Buckfast Abbey me- 
mento card in my breviary which carries a good pen sketch of a 
priest and ministers at the altar with the celebrant in the orante posi- 
tion. Above and below it runs the legend: “Gratias agamus Domino 
Deo nostro.” The back of the card describes a man who has been 
issuing this oldest of calls to Christian worship for over fifty years: 
“Souvenir of my Golden Jubilee as a Priest/ Canon Francis H. 
Drinkwater/ Ordained at Oscott College by Bishop Ilsley/ October 
16th, 1910.” And below there is the injunction from Psalm 102, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and never forget all He hath done for 
thee.” 

I have been in the Oscott chapel but once. The Canon brought 
me there, straight from Newman’s grave at Rednal to the pulpit 
where “The Second Spring” was preached. Seminarians on the first 
day back from their summer holidays were pacing a cloister-walk at 
high speed saying their rosaries privately, a performance not readily 
forgotten. More memorable still was their obvious unawareness of 
the identity of my companion. I felt as if I had come along for a 
visit with Jack Newman (as the Edgbaston Oratory lads used to 
call their venerable confessor). 

The Canon was full of praise that day for Msgr. H. F. Davis, a 
Newman scholar of merit and Vice Rector of Oscott at the time, 
but of himself and of the chapel’s special significance to him there 
was no word. One could not help wondering if the nearest ten semi- 
narians would jointly accomplish as much in their priestly careers as 
this fellow-alumnus. 

The Canon is no more a monument in his seventy-sixth year than 
Dr. Newman was in his, or if so he is a remarkably agile one. The 
two have a number of things in common besides residence in the 
Birmingham area, notably a clear style and a great desire to speed 
the Lord’s return by preaching the good news to the poor. Newman 
played the violin for his urchins in catechism class at Littlemore. Ca- 
non Drinkwater writes them plays and more plays— and tells them 
stories. The dialogue in his mystery-dramas is never banal; the 
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incidents in his tales are never trite. He is incapable of framing a 
bad sentence or a dull conversation. 

Some months ago his friend Fr. James D. Crichton, editor of 
Liturgy, the bulletin of the English Liturgy Society, recorded that 
the Canon once said to him “that he thought all he had done was try 
and stop people from being unkind to children.” 

Father Crichton remarks that that is the best way to an under- 
standing of his personality. He has fought for the cause of peace 
because war is unkind to humanity; for money reform because a 
bad economy is unkind to the poor; for the elimination of abstrac- 
tions (for years words ending in “-ism,” including “Catholicism,” 
were banned from the pages of The Sower) because the empty 
phrase is unkind to all that is humane in human life. 

The Canon’s priestly career was not far advanced —there was 
an early curacy under Canon William Barry at Leamington Spa — 
before he served a stretch of more than four years as a military 
chaplain. He came home from the forces with a few convictions 
about religious education. Why did the men quit religious practice 
at their earliest opportunity? What was so gay about life in Armin- 
tiéres that a boyhood in a parish in the East End of London or 
Bolton was no match for it? The Canon meant to find out. 

He started The Sower as a means of keeping in touch with others 
who knew the problem and who tended towards his general line of 
solution. There have been ten years of the last forty when he was 
out of the editor’s chair, a fact he has trouble convincing people of. 

Now that he has turned the reins over to Fr. Francis Somerville, 
S.J., at the National Catechetical Centre, Cavendish Square, that 
capable man is not to be envied as he tries to convince people that 
he is the editor of The Sower. Just as in the story of Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard and William Howard Taft, there is really only 
one president, and one editor of The Sower. 

Actually the Sower Scheme was a larger movement than the 
journal. It had the blessing of Archbishop Williams from the begin- 
ning, and it was dedicated to the death of. the parrot-system. The 
birds sitting on English benches in those years were being set in- 
credible memory tasks with respect to a highly unattractive con- 
densation of the mysteries of faith. In consequence of its challenge 
the Sower Scheme was labeled as an anti-catechism movement. 
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It was never that. It was only against bad catechisms, lockstep 
prayer (under full security conditions), the drudgery of drill, the 
calculated joylessness of memorizing the conditions of divine dis- 
favor —that last adjective a term worn pebble-smooth and signify- 
ing nothing. 

Whereas the little magazine has had an immense popularity 
around the world of catechists, it is not to be supposed that the 
Sower Scheme has enjoyed anything like a popular success in Eng- 
land. Five years ago at Antwerp Canon Drinkwater approached a 
microphone, and in a grammatically correct French that can only be 
termed courageous asked whether le péché mortel was something 
the small child was capable of committing. Pére Delcuve took a 
moment to identify the speaker as “the patrairch of the catechetical 
movement in Europe.” The audience burst into appreciative ap- 
plause of this jolly fighter for good causes who had brightened their 
lives for decades. 

He did not blush. His ruddy color is such that he cannot blush. 
He looked over his gold frames with an eye as clear blue as the sky 
of the Cotswolds, smiled shyly, and went provocatively forward. 
(The non-shy answer to his rhetorical question: “Of course they 
can’t.”’) 

Almost in conjunction with the Canon’s jubilee there appeared a 
new collection of essays from a variety of places but chiefly The 
Sower since 1950.* It is bouquet Drinkwater, to be begged, borrowed 
or stolen with all deliberate speed. In its pages one can learn, regard- 
ing the washing of feet on Holy Thursday, that “little boys are all 
very well, easy to coach and easy to bribe, but not very suitable 
symbolically” ; that in the 700-question Scottish catechism of 1954 
Easter does not occur in a List of Principal Feasts of the Church 
but in a supplementary list of Moveable Feasts, where the Resur- 
rection is described as “a feast in honour of Our Lord’s rising again 
from the dead by his own power on Easter Sunday” ; that there is no 
mention of the Pasch anywhere in the catechism. 

This last sort of thing is fully comprehensible, the author observes. 
“In every case as soon as catechism revision was decided on, the 
high-and-drys have found themselves in charge of the proceedings 


+ Francis H. Drinkwater, Telling the Good News. Reflections on Religion 
and Education (New York: St. Martin’s, 1960). Pp. 228. Cloth, $4.75. 
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as a matter of course, and in every case those countries are now 
saddled with a catechism which has all the educational, psychological 
and spiritual defects of the former one, only intensified and length- 
ened.” 

The decisive thing in the Church’s catechesis, Canon Drinkwater 
thinks, is “the manner in which the future clergy learn the religion 
they are going to teach; real or notional. Life or legality, wonderful 
news or Denzinger-and-soda. Or (heaven help us) even without the 
soda!” 

There is a wide yawning mental crevasse, he holds, between the 
priestly mind and the mind of the ordinary man, woman and child. 
The “youthful science and art of catechetics” is the bridge that can 
cross the gap. It is more than well disposed towards “defining one’s 
terms with matter-of-fact Aristotelian accuracy.” Yet images are 
wanted, great images, the right living images, “and the Church’s 
own armoury of them is waiting for us in the liturgy.” 

It is a fact that the supply of good teachers is strictly rationed by 
nature, but the rest of us have to acquire the art of story-telling by 
preparation and practice. It is an art within the reach of anyone of 
good will, and of which it is rather a disgrace to be quite ignorant. 
Nobody who proposes to be a teacher of any kind, or even a parent 
or an uncle or an aunt, has any right to neglect this modest form of 
skill. 

Least of all is the catechism maker absolved from this great obli- 
gation which all teachers bear. “If there were a really good catechism 
text, and if the young mind were introduced to it at the right moment 
instead of being held down and forcibly fed with it prematurely, 
wouldn’t it keep its interest for a lifetime and be a permanently 
useful bridge between priest and people?” 

Somewhere the Canon remarks, apropos of brief praise of his own 
Twelve and After, “If one can’t talk of a thirty-year-old book as 
impartially as if somebody else had written it, what’s the use of 
living on and on, at all?” 

What use indeed? Great use to us, who may not readily forget all 
the Lord has done for us in raising up a great teacher. Like a cistern 
he has lost no drop of the living water Jesus came to bring. From 
this water may he offer us to drink for years upon merry years. 
Gerard S. Sloyan 
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THE SPIRIT OF LUMEN VITAE 


HE conver- 
sation always goes something like this: “What are you doing in 
Brussels?” “Studying.” “What?” “Catechism.” “WHAT!!!” 

It would almost seem scandalous for a priest with more than 
twenty years of experience in teaching college religion classes to 
want to return to the classroom. It helps a little when I explain how 
useful and instructive I find it not only to sit at the feet of great theo- 
logians, biblical and liturgical scholars and pedagogical experts, 
but also to experience personally something I may have forgotten: 
the daily grind that students have to go through week in and week 
out. But the main question in the minds of my friends is: Well, if 
you insist on studying again, couldn’t you find something more 
stimulating and adult than catechism? 

After three months at Lumen Vitae, my answer to the implied 
question would be: Maybe, but I doubt it. What has to be explained, 
of course, is that it isn’t so much the little Baltimore catechism that 
I am finally trying to master with the aid and encouragement of a 
distinguished body of Jesuit and other well-known European theo- 
logians, as a fresh manner of conceiving it and its contents, to say 
nothing of the latest ways of bringing students of whatever age to 
a deeper, more appreciative understanding of it. 

What is Lumen Vitae and why? To answer those questions, | 
had at first thought of composing an historical-descriptive article 
and letting it go at that. But interested readers could get that kind of 
answer simply by writing to the Centre and asking for a prospectus 
of the International Catechetical Year. All the facts are there. How- 
ever, it takes more than a prospectus to tell what happens to people 
in that old house at 184, rue Washington, Brussels 5. A series of 
vignettes might help. At least, it is worth a try, and then for a more 
complete picture, the program of courses will be added at the end 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
The pictures show us in three different places doing three different 
things that Sunday, October 23, 1960, but everything added up to 2 
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solemn and joyous celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Lumen Vitae. 

First we marched up the aisle singing the introit of the solemn 
Mass of thanksgiving celebrated by Father Clément Plaquet, supe- 
rior of Belgium’s southern province of the Society of Jesus. Bishop 
Suenens, auxiliary of Malines, in his sermon spoke of Lumen Vitae’s 
providential role in furthering the self-revelation of God that has 
been going on over the centuries and urged us students to carry the 
light and influence of the Centre to our own countries. 

The next scene took place at the Centre itself. It consisted of a 
variety of speeches that recalled the beginnings, reviewed past 
achievements, and hopefully looked forward to a future that would 
provide a material development by way of new buildings that 
would take care of the inevitable expansion of the student body. 
(The superior of the Society’s northern province agreed with his 
southern confrere in promising that something should and probably 
would be done about that. ) 

The speeches certainly freshened memories for the older mem- 
bers of the staff, memories that took them back through the years to 
their beginnings at the Jesuit Faculty of Theology at Louvain where 
their modest ambition had been “to set up an international library 
and documentary service in connection with religious education.” 
Or to the first efforts at getting out their new international magazine, 
Lumen Vitae, in 1946 when the Centre had moved to Brussels. 
Recollections, too, of their work during the war years during which 
the first fruits of their studies became concrete in the series of text- 
books for secondary schools that they composed in both French and 
Flemish. 

They undoubtedly remembered the decision they made to set up 
an international study year for religious educators, an idea that 
flowed naturally from what they had been thinking and writing since 
their beginnings. For if the word of truth is powerful when seen in 
print, really to have it take possession of minds and hearts it has to 
become incarnate in and spring from the convictions of living wit- 
nesses. Living witnesses to be formed by living witnesses. The Light 
of Life to the world by means of witnesses as well as by the pages 
of a magazine. 
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But we did more that night than listen to speeches. Scene III 
showed the social part of the celebration. Food for the body followed 
food for the spirit and memory, thus introducing us newcomers to 
one of the cherished traditions that the Belgian Jesuits take for 
granted. The whole man has a right to share in a celebration; body 
and soul have to be kept together; and people have to have a chance 
to meet and get acquainted. We went back to our various pensions 
that night gratified at the thought that our class had been privileged 
to witness and help celebrate one of Lumen Vitae’s historic mo- 
ments. 


MARIE PASCALE 
Father Buys took a picture that night that frames for posterity one 
of the most self-satisfied expressions we had ever seen on the face 
of a young father. He and his wife had arrived from Urundi just a 
few weeks before to study at Lumen Vitae, and that morning 
Madame had brought forth her first daughter. 

It did not take our director, Fr. Delcuve, long to grasp the range 
of values that could accrue to the student body from the little girl’s 
birth and baptism. Asking all of us to come to St. Elizabeth’s hos- 
pital to assist at Marie Pascale’s baptism would not only provide her 
with a wonderful story that she herself could some day tell her own 
children (how many little girls are there in the world who will be 
able to boast that some ninety priests, religious, Sisters and laymen 
from five continents welcomed them into the Church?), it would be 
a dramatic lesson in the catechizing value of the liturgy that does not 
happen in just any school year at the Centre. 

“Marie Pascale, what do you ask of the Church of God? Faith. 
What does faith offer you? Life everlasting. . . . Depart from her, 
unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete. . . 
Marie Pascale, do you want to be baptized? I do.” 

The old familiar words seemed winged with joy and promise to 
all of us as we heard them in that setting. For Africa is a “new” 
land, ready and waiting for the message of salvation; and Marie 
Pascale, the child of two Lumen Vitae graduates, would certainly 
contribute her share to the fulfilment of those expectations. Then, 
too, this was an example of the way baptism ought normally to be 
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administered — in a community, as part of the community’s ordinary 
functioning, and with the community adding its prayers and songs 
to the fulness of the sacred rites. 

Afterwards there was a taste of champagne for everyone, toasts to 
Marie Pascale and her parents, and gifts from all of us to the two 
principals, Marie and her mother. Thanks to the little baby, we were 
all closer together than we were before; and without our knowing 
it at the moment, we had been catechized that morning as few lec- 
tures could have done it. Father Delcuve is a wise man. 


CLASSES 
Christmas vacation came in December, but before we could enter 
into that promised land, we had to pass through the desert of final 
trimester exams. We were no different from students anywhere in 
the world in our reaction to one of the milder of life’s trials. We 
learned the material as well as we could, and as usual the reality 
was not so bad as the anticipation. But the real value of our concen- 
trated study was that we acquired our first overall inkling of the 
complete vision that Lumen Vitae seeks to impart. 

Father Delcuve says: “The ‘Mystery of Salvation,’ the essential 
content of catechetics, is related in the Bible, ‘re-presented’ in the 
liturgy, expressed and systematically proposed in doctrinal formu- 
las, and manifested in the life and witnessing of the Church, the 
continuation of the Incarnation. The catechist must therefore know 
how to communicate with the Mystery of Salvation through these 
four approaches. Moreover, these four aspects must provide him 
with a vue d’ensemble into which he must penetrate more and more 
deeply under the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 

All this has to do with the first part of the program, the content 
of catechesis. But the one who receives the message also has to be 
known. The potential catechumen of the 20th century thinks differ- 
ently than the one of the 2nd, the 5th, the 12th, the 16th, the 19th. 
He is played upon by a multitude of influences and interests, while 
the society that forms him is in a constant state of evolution. The 
content of the Gospel message may be the same in every age, but 
the subject is different; and unless the catechist, the religion or 
theology professor knows in what way he is different— how he 
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thinks, what he considers important and how best to approach him 
—he or she will endanger the communication and grasp of that 
message. 

Therefore, a study of man as he is in himself along with the 
society he lives in imposes itself in a centre like Lumen Vitae. A 
Catechetical Year would be sadly incomplete without courses in 
religious psychology, sociology and methodology, even if these 
courses are not as fascinating to some students as those concerned 
with the content. 

We had been told all this in the beginning, but studying the notes 
of all the professors not only gave us the complete picture but also 
brought back memories of great moments distilled by some extra- 
ordinary men whom Lumen Vitae had succeeded in prying for 
short periods away from their regular teaching in Rome, Tiibingen, 
Paris and Louvain. (The regular staff, which would be a credit to 
any university or seminary faculty anywhere, maintains our interest 
over the long haul.) 

It is not in place here to set down any kind of appreciation of the 
professors, but few of us will forget the common delight we experi- 
enced at Fr. Grasso’s quiet scholarship, Fr. F. X. Arnold’s grasp of 
the whole field of catechetical history, Fr. Balthasar Fischer’s en- 
thusiasm for the liturgy, expressed in flawless French, Canon 
Laloup’s extraordinary understanding of the problems of our world, 
Fr. Poelmann’s glowing grasp of the Old Testament and his unfor- 
gettable conference on Church unity, Canon Guelluy’s two-hour 
meditations on the great themes of theology, aloud and without re- 
course to a note, Fr. Godin’s knowledge of psychology in so many 
different languages, and in her buggy in the lobby Marie Pascale’s 
occasional cry of appreciation for some of their finer flights. 


THE “ SOIREE AMICALE” AND THE STUDY JOURNEYS 


Depending on the season of the year, we have heard and seen St. 
Nicholas in beard, staff and tottering mitre dispensing gifts to 
members of the student body and faculty (the one most relished by 
all was the presentation of a booklet to the young parents entitled 
Les Pensées de Marie Pascale). We have applauded the graceful 
dances of the Congolese Sisters and the clear lovely voices of the 
Italians. Missionaries and priests from Japan, Formosa and Korea 
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have introduced us to the songs of their countries. The Spanish- 
Latin-Americans have been in constant competition for our ap- 
plause with the other large group, the French-Canadian priests. 
And we Americans, with an assist from the Irish and Belgian Sisters, 
have tried to give some idea of our old-fashioned square dances. 

The soirée amicale, according to the thinking of Fr. Delcuve, is 
essential to the formation we receive at Lumen Vitae. There is noth- 
ing like it to make and keep us “human,” a quality that is not only 
necessary for becoming holy but for developing into effective media- 
tors of the message of salvation to our future students. As usual, the 
soirée combines food for the spirit and the body. It always begins 
with a Mass offered by one of the students and a homily by Abbé 
Fournier or Abbé Poelmann, or with a biblical vigil under the 
latter’s direction. We then go to the refectory for the collation and 
thence to the “game room.” 

And, of course, not only does this keep us human, it helps to 
sharpen our realization of our oneness with one another in Christ. 
We learn in lectures and books that we are the Church and that we 
have a chosen destiny to share in the work of the Church. The 
soirée amicale, and above all our weekly community Mass, help us 
to make that theoretical knowledge a vital part of our thinking. 

We will go away next summer to our various parts of the globe; 
but with us we will carry the ideal we learned at Lumen Vitae, the 
ideal that tells us that, while the light of Christ can shine effectively 
through the life and words of a single teacher, it retains its greatest 
potential for lasting results when it comes forth from the believing, 
worshiping community. And we will always know that the ideal we 
will want to work for always is the Mystical Body incarnate in a 
parish, a community, a school whose task is not only to pray, work 
and sacrifice together but also to send forth the light, truth, and life 
of Christ into all of its sphere of influence. 

Cultivating this sense of unity also seems to be a strong motive 
for the administration’s interest in getting as many students as pos- 
sible into buses to take part in the study. journeys. This year there 
are two: a one-week trip in February to catechetical centres in 
Holland; and a three-week tour in June to France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. 

It is obvious that there is no better way to round off a year of 
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catechetical study than by visiting other centres of like nature, but 
each with its peculiar aspects and additions ; by breathing the atmos- 
phere of cities and shrines sanctified by great messengers of the faith 
like the Curé d’Ars, St. Margaret Mary, St. John Bosco; speaking 
to renowned theologians and pioneers in catechetics such as Fathers 
Jungmann, Rahner, Tilmann, and Croce; and sharing the liturgical 
spirit of places like Maria Laach and Trier. 

The journeys should certainly help us to realize all that the 
Church is doing, but also all that still remains for us to do. For all 
we know, they might be the final push needed to inspire some of us 
to establish similar centres in our own lands. 


THE COMMUNITY MASS 
We practice for it all week. The young Lazarist priest, just ordained, 
smiles and blushes when we grumble about his taking three minutes 
of our coffee time between classes for practice, but his expertness in 
directing the chant and his ability to organize such a mixture of 
voices as ours has won him our permanent admiration. There is no 
question about the degree, the intensity and the enthusiasm of our 
participation in our Mass. 

Again, certain Masses stand out in our memories — the Requiem 
celebrated by the African priest for his recently deceased mother, 
Fr. Fournier’s silver jubilee of ordination, and the one Fr. Fischer 
celebrated for us at the conclusion of his series of conferences on 
the Mass. In his homily that morning he spoke to us about the Holy 
Spirit; and it was like a legacy summarizing all that the Bible, the 
liturgy and the Catechetical Year have been trying to do in and 
for us. 

The theme of the Holy Spirit never ceases to rise to view in the 
flow of thought and word that circulates through Lumen Vitae. The 
Centre knows biblical and Church history. It knows our Lord’s own 
apparent powerlessness to make His apostles understand the mes- 
sage of salvation even after three years of His own powerful cate- 
chizing. It is aware of the fact that the whole framework of teaching, 
study, writing and working in catechetics depends for its fruitfulness 
primarily on the favor of the Spirit of truth, enthusiasm, love. 

Father Fischer caught this secret and brought it home to us in his 
homily on the postcommunion of the feast of our Lord’s baptism. 
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“May Your heavenly light everywhere and always brighten our 
lives, O Lord: and may we be able to contemplate with more clarity 
and receive with more love this eucharistic mystery in which You 
invite us to share.” He could not have concluded his lectures on the 
Mass more fittingly, for now we know as we probably never did 
before that our lives as teachers of Christ depend exclusively on 
drawing on the wealth of the Holy Spirit from that source that knows 
no exhausting, holy Mass. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION 
Transmission of the Message of Salvation in a Pastoral Context, 
R. P. Domenico Grasso, S.J., Gregorian Universitiy, Rome 


I. CONTENT AND BRANCHES OF CATECHESIS 


1. Biblical Catechesis: Stages in the History of Salvation, Abbé Roger 
Poelmann, Staff 

2. New Testament: Jesus Christ and His Church, Canon Jean Gib- 
let, Louvain 
Liturgical Catechesis: The Mass, the Psalter, Prof. Dr. Balthasar 
Fischer, Trier 
Liturgical Catechesis: The Sacraments, R. P. Pierre-Marie Gy, 
O.P., Paris 

3. Doctrinal Catechesis: Synthetic View of the Christian Message, 
Canon Guelluy, Tournai 
Doctrinal Catechesis: Christian Morality and the Sacraments, 
R. P. Bernard Haring, C.SS.R., Rome 

4. Catechesis and Witnessing: Jesus Present in the World Today, 
R. P. R. Carpentier, S.J., Louvain 

II. PERSON AND MILIEU 

1. Religious Psychology of Children and Adolescents, R. P. André 
Godin, S.J., Staff 
Religious Psychology of Adults, Abbé Vergote, Louvain 

2. Religious Sociology, Introduction, Canon Jean Laloup, Louvain 
Religious Sociology, Pastoral Aspects, Abbé J. Laloux, Namur 

lil. METHODOLOGY 

1. General Catechesis, Fundamental Orientations, R. P. G. Del- 
cuve, S.J., Staff 
The Principal Themes of Catechesis, R. P. M. Van Caster, S.J., 
Staff 

2. Catechesis according to Age and Milieu: 
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Pre-catechesis and the Catechumenate, Abbé F. Coudreau, Paris 
Pre-school Child and the Family, R. P. P. Ranwez, S.J., Staff 
Catechesis for Exceptional Children, Abbé H. Bissonnier, Paris 
University Students, General Orientations, Canon A. Brien, Paris 
Catechesis for Adolescents, Rev. Louis Hanlon, Manchester, 
England 

Catechesis of the Normal Child, Sister Marie of the Annunci- 
ation, Staff 

Approach to Unbelievers, Catechumenate, H. Rullens, S.J., Lou- 
vain 

Preaching and Liturgy, Abbé Fournier, Staff 

History of Catechesis, Prof. Dr. F. X. Arnold, Tiibingen 

Study of the Ancient Texts, R. P. R. Leys, S.J., Louvain 
Religious Education in Contemporary Society: 

The Press, M. Delforge, Louvain 

Radio and Television, R. P. J. Delépierre, S.J., Brussels 
Religious Culture and Legislation, Msgr. Descamps and M. Ker- 
leveo, Paris 


IV. OPTIONAL COURSES 


1. Homiletics, Abbé Fournier, Staff 

2. Initiation to the Giving of Parish Missions, R. P. H. Rullens, 
Louvain 

3. Retreats for Young People and Adults, R. P. P. Pirnay, S.J., Staff 

4. Pastoral Liturgical Experience, Brussels pastors 

5. Initiation to Gregorian Chant according to the Ward Method 

6. Principles and Practice in Pastoral Interviewing, R. P. A. Godin, 
S.J., Staff 

7. Spiritual Direction, R. P. Jean Delcuve, S.J., Louvain 

8. Role of Priest in Apostolic Development of Adults, Canon P. 
de Locht, Brussels 

9. Apostolate of the Laity, Canon de Locht 

CONCLUSION 


As I was finishing this article, I asked a young priest from Africa to 
criticize it. He told me that he learned a lot about Lumen Vitae that 
he had not suspected up to now. But he went on to say that if he had 
had to write on the spirit of Lumen Vitae, the thing he would have 
stressed more than anything else would have been the essential 
simplicity and the evangelical freshness of the whole approach. And 
this, he said, has been a striking experience for one like himself, just 
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fresh from the study of theology in the seminary. He asks himself 
why theology in the seminary cannot be taught in the same vital 
manner. That is a good question. I am grateful to him for this impor- 
tant addition to “The Spirit of Lumen Vitae.” 

Some readers will perhaps wonder why I have not mentioned 
“kerygmatic theology” in this article. We do not hear the words at 
the Centre, although the kerygma is implied in the whole spirit of the 
place. We have gradually been introduced to a conception of Christi- 
anity that seeks to capture the power, the blessedness, and the 
enthusiasm of Pentecost. We see that the gospel of our Lord (and 
the religion He founded) is not a sad system of truths to be memo- 
rized and stored away for examination time; still less is it an enumer- 
ation of negative prohibitions that shackle the flight of the spirit of 
man. The gospel is the good news of salvation: it lifts up, rejoices 
the heart, impels man to give himself to Christ for Christ to use as 
He sees fit in the spread of His kingdom. 

This year the absolute capacity of the Centre has been reached 
with some ninety students, of whom only five (four Sisters and one 
priest) are from the U.S. Canada, Latin America and Africa do 
much better. This is therefore an outright invitation to American 
Sisters, priests and laymen to come on over, whether they teach in 
grade schools, high schools, colleges, even seminaries (catechetics 
professors in seminaries would benefit greatly by the experience). 
It helps to know French, but it is not absolutely necessary, since 
English translations of the lectures via earphones are always avail- 
able — also extensive summaries of each course. 

There may be some things they will not like about Lumen Vitae 
and Belgium. The pace is constant, it is hard to make up one’s mind 
about what not to take among the optional courses. They may not 
have their Marie Pascale or the same inventive St. Nicholas we had. 
But Lumen Vitae will remain an inexhaustible and fresh source of 
inspiration and truth that they will appreciate throughout their teach- 
ing careers. 

Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THEY SHALL MOURN FOR HIM? 


HE sacred 


writings, both Old and New Testaments, offer perennial witness to 
Christ. They provide us with the testimony of chosen human instru- 
ments who were employed by the Holy Spirit to express in person- 
alized literary form the Christian mystery as salvation-history. 

So intimately have these witnesses entered into this history that 
they present a living experience of God’s plan, an experience which 
appeals not only to the mind of man, but to his emotions and will 
as well. Nor is it simply a human witness to God’s saving events that 
they manifest to us, but a witness guaranteed by the efficacious char- 
ism of divine inspiration. 

Of all the facets of this salvation-history none perhaps is more 
perplexing than the notions of judgment and suffering which it in- 
volves. Just why God chose judgment and suffering as elements in 
the fulfilment of His designs is something our human intellects will 
never fully understand in this life nor our hearts adequately sound. 
Yet it is a fact. And because it is so momentous a fact, the Church, 
eager that her children see every aspect of the events which have 
gone into that salvation-history, shapes her pedagogy to an apprecia- 
tive awareness of its centrality. 

Earth-bound man, with his penchant for prestige and happiness, 
prefers to focus exclusively on the gladsome elements in that divine 
plan — the royal character of the promised Redeemer and His king- 
dom, the moral regeneration He was to effect, the super-human 
qualities of Daniel’s triumphant Son of Man, the welcome birth of 
the Promised One at Bethlehem, the miracles of His public career, 
the promise of divine life, and, of course, His glorious resurrection. 

All these aspects of the Christian mystery the Church carefully 
preserves and proclaims in her liturgy. She firmly refuses, however, 
so to concentrate on them that the vision of salvation-history be 
in any way distorted. For abundantly clear to her is God’s intention 
that judgment and suffering be significant, yes crucial elements in 
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that salvation-history. “But those things which God before had 
showed by the mouth of all the prophets, that His Christ should 
suffer, He has so fulfilled” (Acts 3:18). 

So important does the Church consider the emphasis on these 
elements that in her liturgy, the most graphic sign by which she sets 
forth the Christian mystery, she devotes forty days to remind men 
of suffering and its place in that plan. The bestowal of ashes, the 
violet of the Mass vestments, the ferial Mass for each day of the 
lenten season, climaxed with the new office of Holy Week — all are 
added visible signs that testify to the liturgy’s abiding concern with 
the role which suffering played in our redemption. 

In this emphasis the Church follows the lead of the inspired word. 
Throughout the lengthy scriptural build-up of salvation-history we 
find no exclusive concern with the gladsome characteristics of God’s 
deliverance. The sacred writers recognize and proclaim most vividly 
a sombre side. Divine intervention bespeaks judgment. So common- 
place is this that the idea of judgment constitutes an essential part 
of the prophetic message. Witness, for example, the oracle of the 
Lord which Jeremia uttered in his celebrated Temple address: 


And you shall say to them: This is the nation which has not hearkened to 
the voice of the Lord their God, nor received instruction. . . . I will 
cause to cease out of the cities of Juda, and out of the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, the voice of joy, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
groom and the voice of the bride; for the land shall be desolate” (Jer 
7:28, 34). 


Witness too the frequent reference to the “remnant” theme ; God’s 
work demanded a purging: “Even if a tenth remain in it, this must 
pass through the fire again, like a terebinth, or an oak, whose stump 
remains when it is felled” (Is 6:13). 

Most important of all are certain clear references to the coming 
Deliverer Himself. We are all familiar with the striking revelation 
granted to Deutero-Isaia during the purifying trial of exile wherein 
the Messiah is pictured as the Suffering Servant, who delivers man 
from the heavy burden of sin by His own vicarious satisfaction (Is 
52:13-53:12). 

Certain other Old Testament references to this theme of suffering 
and its saving effects have unfortunately been largely overlooked by 
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present-day Christians. One of these passages is to be found in the 
prophet Zacharia: 

I will pour out upon the house of David, and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace, and of prayers: and they 
shall look upon me, whom they have pierced; and they shall mourn for 
him as one mourns for an only son, and they shall grieve over him, as 
the manner is to grieve over the death of the firstborn (Zach 12:10). 


In this rather difficult and obscure section the prophet sets the 
theme of suffering and its salutary results before us. The oracle 
opens by foretelling in veiled, messianic language that God is going 
to rise up and destroy all the nations which assail His Jerusalem, 
His kingdom (v. 9). 

Then comes a remarkable verse. On that day of God’s victory, the 
people shall look on him whom they have pierced (v. 10). That the 
“pierced” one in some way refers to Christ is certain from the appli- 
cation St. John makes as he reviews the scene on Calvary. “For 
these things were done, that the Scripture might be fulfilled: you 
shall not break a bone of Him. And again another Scripture says: 
‘They shall look on him whom they have pierced’” (John 19:36— 
37). 

As they look they are stirred by God’s grace in a twofold way, 
aptly expressed by the Hebrew text. First they experience a spirit of 
commiseration (hen—“grace”) for this suffering one, which in 
turn — further strengthened by grace — moves them to a prayer of 
supplication (tehanunim — “prayer” ). No ordinary sorrow will this 
be, but that immeasurable grief which a Hebrew would feel at the 
loss of his only-begotten son. 

In verses 11—14 the sacred writer makes further efforts to portray 
the type of grief the onlookers will experience as they look on the 
object of their persecution. It will be like the sorrow loyal men of 
Juda felt at the untimely death of good king Josia when he fell in 
battle before the troops of Pharaoh Necho in the plan of Megiddo. 

Again, in poetic fashion Zacharia tells that all God’s people will 
participate individually in this mourning, be they of royal (David), 
prophetic (Nathan), priestly (Levi and Semei), or ordinary rank: 


And the land shall mourn: families and families apart: the families of 
the house of David apart, and their women apart; the families of the 
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house of Nathan apart, and their women apart; the families of the house 
of Levi apart, and their women apart; the families of Semei apart, and 
their women apart (vv. 12-13). 


This scene of suffering and sorrow, however, is not destined to 
end on a note of mourning. Just as the Suffering Servant of Deutero- 
Isaia was to see the will of the Lord prosper in his hand (Is 53:10), 
to make many righteous (53:11), and to intercede for transgres- 
sors (53:12), so from the Pierced One of Zacharia was to flow a 
fountain of grace: “In that day there shall be a fountain open to the 
house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for the washing 
of the sinner” (Zach 13:1). 

In earlier messianic passages both Isaia (12:3) and Ezechiel 
(47:2) had made mention of “saving springs.” Now Zacharia adds 
for us the rich and deeper understanding that this spring of salvation 
will flow from the Suffering One Himself. Once again then Scripture 
points to God’s mysterious designs, the accomplishment of redemp- 
tion by suffering. 

Nor is the message of Zacharia limited to any particular era. For 
to the twentieth century man who with proper dispositions looks 
upon Him whom he has pierced, the spirit of compassion will not be 
wanting, a compassion that will in turn lead to prayer of petition. 
And this prayer will loose the flood of grace from the Redeemer’s 
wounds. 

John Huesman, S.J. 


COMPUNCTION 


ET all Israel know beyond any 
doubt that God has proved Him both Lord and Christ — this very 
Jesus whom you have crucified” (Acts 2:37f.). The time was nine 
o’clock in the morning. The place, a city street in Jerusalem. The 
speaker, the chief of the apostles. The crowd, devout men of many 
nations. 

Pierced to the heart by a sorrow born of fear and love, they now 
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fully understand that they had slain the Messiah for whom their 
forefathers had been waiting for many centuries, from whom all 
good things were expected, by whom they would one day be judged. 
In their anguish they cried out: “Brethren, what shall we do?” 

Peter’s answer to their cry contained a formula of sanctity reduced 
to an irreducible minimum: faith, baptism, penance. Faith, as they 
knew from Isaia, meant acknowledgment of the power of the divine 
word, obedience to the exigencies of the divine will and acceptance of 
all the implications of divine revelation (6:9f; 7:9; 30:15). Baptism, 
as they knew from the mysterious and compelling words of John, 
when they had crowded about him on the banks of the Jordan, meant 
admission to the kingdom and a share in all its blessings (Mark 
1:3—8). Penance, as they were invited to practise it, meant a com- 
plete change of mind and heart, the beginning of life on a new plane, 
in a new dimension, with new values and new goals. 

This passage in the Acts of the Apostles has long been the object 
of careful scrutiny. Christians eager to advance along the spiritual 
way have searched these verses to secure for themselves the same 
liberating insights. They found that they must first reproduce in 
their own lives the compunction that filled the hearts of Peter’s audi- 
ence when he charged them with their sin, because compunction is 
the attitude of every sincere soul at the beginning of a true con- 
version. 


RECORDED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Compunction is an interesting word and it has had a long history. 
Medical men in Rome during the early centuries used it to describe 
the painful incisions made by the sharp strokes of their slender, 
knife-like blades when they lanced diseased tissue, tearing the flesh 
in order to cleanse and cure. Translators of the Greek text of the 
Bible used the same Latin word to describe the state of a soul pierced 
through and through with sorrow at the thought of national calamity 
or personal misfortune; or more importantly when they wished to 
express the grief of a soul stricken by the stabbing consciousness of 
sin. Let us take one example of this poignant awareness of un- 
worthiness. 

In the year 740 B.c. (the same year that King Ozia died) a 
devout Judean aristocrat went up to the temple; Isaia was his name. 
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In this two hundred year old structure he had prayed many times 
before. Troubles in the kingdom to the north were casting ominous 
shadows that reached Jerusalem during the last days of Ozia whose 
happy reign of almost four decades had begun in tragedy and ended 
in personal misfortune. Assyria was preparing to conquer the Fertile 
Crescent from the Euphrates to the Nile but the monarch, dying a 
leper’s death, must have been more concerned over the growing 
darkness of the sinful search for pleasure that was blinding Israel. 

Of this, Isaia, too, was well aware as he entered the temple gate, 
crossed the outer court with its marble colonnade and stood before 
the sanctuary. What happened next he records with breath-taking 
directness: “I saw the sovereign Lord” (Is 6:1). In that hour a man 
of earth stood fearful in the throne-room of God where billowing 
incense, trembling stone, and the awed cry of seraphim proclaimed 
the lofty transcendence of an all-holy God. 

The vision burned into the soul of the prophet a searing sense of 
his own unworthy creaturehood. It forced him to cry out with pangs 
of compunction: “I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a 
people of unclean lips” (Is 6:5). 

Something of the mystery of that vision comes across the centuries 
as we read the thirteen brief verses of chapter six in which the 
prophet describes the experience that marked the beginning of a 
vocation that was to make him the greatest and, perhaps, the holiest 
of Yahweh’s prophets. 

The details of this vision were etched upon his memory never to 
be eradicated: the throne, the long-flowing mantle, the winged sera- 
phim, the words of praise in which they hymned “the Holy One of 
Israel,” the smoke, the trembling of the earth, the burning coal, the 
mission entrusted to him, the trenchant warning of inescapable fail- 
ure and the last, small, faint spark of hope. 

In later years as he relived this decisive moment of his life he 
must often have sought to recapture the cleansing, humbling, pain- 
searing spirit of compunction that flooded his heart when he stood 
that day in the presence of the Most High. 

These verses were made the subject of a series of letters St. Jerome 
exchanged with Pope Damasus. From this scholarly correspondence 
we learn that it was the spirit of compunction that made possible the 
prophet’s perfect response to God’s call. 
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The prophet’s own words reveal only a little of the reverent awe 
and growing sense of guilt, the fear and anguish and hope with which 
he pleaded for mercy in the presence of what moderns, groping for 
words, call the Totally Unlike, the Wholly Other, the Mysterium 
Tremendum, the Mysterium Fascinans. 

Nor did his prayer go unheeded. Humble avowals quickly unlock 
treasures of forgiving love. The powers of the vurning coal with 
which the seraph touched his lips can best be understood by those 
who have the courage to plumb the depths of their own great need: 
like Francis of Assisi contemplating the Crucified on Mt. Alvernia, 
like John of the Cross confronting the nothingness of creatures in 
Toledo, like Teresa giving all for love in the midst of her Avila nuns. 

Knowledge of self can destroy or transform ; those who, with Isaia, 
allow compunction to do its searing, healing work in the hidden 
places of the soul will be completed not diminished; life, for them, 
is made new not taken away. 

Twice, at least, the psalmist repeats the lesson learned by Isaia. 
In a psalm recited at Matins on the feast of St. Agnes, All Saints, 
and for every martyr and apostle, all those who would have some 
part and fellowship with these holy ones are told that when 
“They cry, Yahweh listens 

and from their anguish He delivers them ; 
Near is Yahweh to those whose hearts are filled with compunction, 
and those who are crushed in spirit, He saves” (Ps 34:18f.). 

A second reference in the psalms to compunction shows us that 
those who have allowed it to do its cleansing work in their souls are 
enabled to sing the canticle of loving praise: 

“Sing praise to Yahweh — it is good to sing 
to our God — sweet is praise. . . . 
He heals those whose hearts are filled with compunction 
and all their wounds, He binds” (Ps 146:1, 3). 


PRAISED BY THE EARLY FATHERS 
All this we learn about compunction from the New Testament and 
the Old. What have the Fathers to add? We find that the early 
Christians who fled from the world to seek God in the solitude of the 
desert set great store about its practice. 

The Words of the Fathers contain all that is finest in the desert 
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tradition and, in these lessons of the spirit, compunction holds a 
place of honor. Compunction, to them, was the brother’s first ex- 
perience in his new home, the result of the soul’s first encounter with 
God. The following passage brings us the words of one of these 
men: 

Syncletica of blessed memory said, “Painful is the toil and struggle 
of the unrighteous when they turn to God; it is only later that there 
comes to them ineffable joy. Just as those who would kindle a fire, first 
are beset with smoke, and because of the smoke they weep, so do the 
penitent advance along the way of compunction toward their heart’s 
desire. For it is written, ‘Our God is a consuming fire,’ and we must 
needs kindle the divine fire within us by our travail and tears.” 


Cassian was one of these spiritual athletes of the desert and, 
when sharing some of the secrets of his soul’s ascent, he confided to 
a friend that in his prayer “these compunctions” made themselves 
felt, so that without any previous warning, his soul was kindled by 
tender graces and he could scarcely hide the “vehement sentiments” 
of repentance which were often accompanied by tears. In his Institu- 
tions, compunction is more than a transitory grace: it becomes an 
habitual attitude, the daughter of fear, the mother of detachment. 

It was while meditating on the Scriptures that Origen became con- 
vinced of the importance of this disposition which he recommended 
as a needed antidote to the levity of his worldly-minded age. He 
would have men cultivate an habitual gravity which would be a 
permanent expression of their remorse for sin. 

Indeed “the mourners” become in his pages a class almost as 
sharply defined as “the poor” of the Bible. The penthountes like the 
anawim had Yahweh for their protector and to both groups of privi- 
leged souls Jesus promised a special beatitude. If the poor are as- 
sured even here and now of the possession of the kingdom of heaven, 
those who mourn in this valley of tears will find that their penitential 
sorrow is not only a pledge of future comfort but that even in this 
life their sorrow will be turned into a strength-giving joy. 


RECOMMENDED BY MONKS OF EAST AND WEST 


A spiritual classic well-loved by Greek and Slavic peoples intro- 
duced them to the blessedness of compunction. St. John Climacus, 
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or St. John of the Ladder, saw in the vision of Jacob’s ladder an 
apt symbol for the soul’s heavenward ascent: each step of the way 
became for him a rung of the ladder of life. This careful monk 
counted thirty of these rungs, compunction was the seventh. Like 
Origen he believed that mourning and compunction were closely 
related. 

This “gift of the Lord” will later be understood to contain “joy 
and gladness interwoven within it like honey in the comb.” Yet this 
is hidden from the beginner. “Mourning, according to God, is a 
sadness of soul, and the attitude of a grieving heart, which seeks 
ceaselessly and ardently for the object of its thirst and when it fails 
in its quest, it painfully pursues it and follows in its wake grievously 
lamenting.” 

This “golden spur” of compunction pricks the soul with something 
more than grief for present sin; it recalls past transgressions and 
warns of the possibility of future falls. 

In the West St. Benedict admonished his monks in similar man- 
ner. They were told to make compunction a matter of daily observ- 
ance, and in Lent to set it as the keystone of their perfect observance 
of the penitential season. Few have strength not to lag behind their 
ideal but Lent, as he declared in a special chapter of the Rule, is a 
time when all should strive to recover true purity of life: “This we 
shall worthily do if we refrain from all sin and give ourselves to 
prayer with tears, to holy reading, compunction of heart and 
abstinence.” 

Gregory the Great has left us a most searching commentary on 
this attitude of compunction so cherished by his holy Founder. 
Knowing that the religious man’s fundamental attitude is one of rev- 
erence for God’s infinite majesty and attraction for God’s infinite 
beauty, he distinguishes between a compunction of fear and a com- 
punction of love. Questioned by his disciple Peter, Gregory offers 
him this explanation in his Dialogues: 

There be two kinds of com- 
punction: the soul that thirsts after God is first sorrowful in heart for 
fear, and afterward for love. For first it grieves and weeps, because, 
calling to mind former sins, it fears to endure for them everlasting tor- 
ments. But when long anxiety and sorrow have banished fear, there 
follows a certain security of the hope of pardon. Then the soul is in- 
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flamed with love of heavenly delights and whereas before it did weep 
for fear of eternal pain, afterward it sorrows because it is kept from 
everlasting joy. 


NEGLECTED IN LATER TIMES 


So rich a concept, so clearly stated in sacred Scripture, so dear to the 
early Fathers, so praised by the first monks, would seem to deserve 
a place in spiritual manuals of every century. Yet this is not the case. 
St. Thomas finds no room for it in his treatment of virtues in the 
Summa although he knows the word and comments on it briefly 
elsewhere and in his exegesis of sacred texts. Nor will we discover 
it in its original form in most modern studies. 

Perhaps its absence is due to its richness. In other words, its 
elements, its motives, its fruits are recommended but in its fulness 
it is rarely seen. 

What are its elements? Gregory would say that it includes the vir- 
tues of penance, contrition, religion, detachment and hope. What 
motives inspire its practice? Gregory lists four: sorrow for sin, fear 
of judgment, the sinfulness of the world, longing for heaven. What 
are its fruits? Purity, interior liberty, light. 

A study of many books shows that when the word does occur, 
it usually means some but not all of these things. The /mitation 
warned that it is more important to feel compunction than to define 
it. Then the author goes on to describe it in terms of heartfelt sorrow, 
awareness of shortcomings, fear of hell, holy tears, willingness to 
undergo pain and bravery in the battle against the body. Cornelius 
a Lapide was more limited in his approach. He restricted the mean- 
ing of compunction to sorrow for sin and the loneliness of the exile 
far from his heavenly home. 

But in every century there are some who seek to capture some- 
thing of the old traditional teaching. One example must suffice. 

In 1662 Bossuet, the most popular speaker of his day, was invited 
to give the lenten sermons at the Louvre. Louis XIV and his queen, 
all the members of the royal family, courtiers of every rank, visitors 
of distinction like the exiled queen of England, Henrietta Maria, 
formed what has been described as the most glittering, worldly and 
luxurious audience any preacher ever addressed. With the same 
simplicity with which the saintly bishop spoke to the poor and the 
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or St. John of the Ladder, saw in the vision of Jacob’s ladder an 
apt symbol for the soul’s heavenward ascent: each step of the way 
became for him a rung of the ladder of life. This careful monk 
counted thirty of these rungs, compunction was the seventh. Like 
Origen he believed that mourning and compunction were closely 
related. 

This “gift of the Lord” will later be understood to contain “joy 
and gladness interwoven within it like honey in the comb.” Yet this 
is hidden from the beginner. “Mourning, according to God, is a 
sadness of soul, and the attitude of a grieving heart, which seeks 
ceaselessly and ardently for the object of its thirst and when it fails 
in its quest, it painfully pursues it and follows in its wake grievously 
lamenting.” 

This “golden spur” of compunction pricks the soul with something 
more than grief for present sin; it recalls past transgressions and 
warns of the possibility of future falls. 

In the West St. Benedict admonished his monks in similar man- 
ner. They were told to make compunction a matter of daily observ- 
ance, and in Lent to set it as the keystone of their perfect observance 
of the penitential season. Few have strength not to lag behind their 
ideal but Lent, as he declared in a special chapter of the Rule, is a 
time when all should strive to recover true purity of life: “This we 
shall worthily do if we refrain from all sin and give ourselves to 
prayer with tears, to holy reading, compunction of heart and 
abstinence.” 

Gregory the Great has left us a most searching commentary on 
this attitude of compunction so cherished by his holy Founder. 
Knowing that the religious man’s fundamental attitude is one of rev- 
erence for God’s infinite majesty and attraction for God’s infinite 
beauty, he distinguishes between a compunction of fear and a com- 
punction of love. Questioned by his disciple Peter, Gregory offers 
him this explanation in his Dialogues: 

There be two kinds of com- 
punction: the soul that thirsts after God is first sorrowful in heart for 
fear, and afterward for love. For first it grieves and weeps, because, 
calling to mind former sins, it fears to endure for them everlasting tor- 
ments. But when long anxiety and sorrow have banished fear, there 
follows a certain security of the hope of pardon. Then the soul is in- 
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flamed with love of heavenly delights and whereas before it did weep 
for fear of eternal pain, afterward it sorrows because it is kept from 
everlasting joy. 


NEGLECTED IN LATER TIMES 


So rich a concept, so clearly stated in sacred Scripture, so dear to the 
early Fathers, so praised by the first monks, would seem to deserve 
a place in spiritual manuals of every century. Yet this is not the case. 
St. Thomas finds no room for it in his treatment of virtues in the 
Summa although he knows the word and comments on it briefly 
elsewhere and in his exegesis of sacred texts. Nor will we discover 
it in its original form in most modern studies. 

Perhaps its absence is due to its richness. In other words, its 
elements, its motives, its fruits are recommended but in its fulness 
it is rarely seen. 

What are its elements? Gregory would say that it includes the vir- 
tues of penance, contrition, religion, detachment and hope. What 
motives inspire its practice? Gregory lists four: sorrow for sin, fear 
of judgment, the sinfulness of the world, longing for heaven. What 
are its fruits? Purity, interior liberty, light. 

A study of many books shows that when the word does occur, 
it usually means some but not all of these things. The Imitation 
warned that it is more important to feel compunction than to define 
it. Then the author goes on to describe it in terms of heartfelt sorrow, 
awareness of shortcomings, fear of hell, holy tears, willingness to 
undergo pain and bravery in the battle against the body. Cornelius 
a Lapide was more limited in his approach. He restricted the mean- 
ing of compunction to sorrow for sin and the loneliness of the exile 
far from his heavenly home. 

But in every century there are some who seek to capture some- 
thing of the old traditional teaching. One example must suffice. 

In 1662 Bossuet, the most popular speaker of his day, was invited 
to give the lenten sermons at the Louvre. Louis XIV and his queen, 
all the members of the royal family, courtiers of every rank, visitors 
of distinction like the exiled queen of England, Henrietta Maria, 
formed what has been described as the most glittering, worldly and 
luxurious audience any preacher ever addressed. With the same 
simplicity with which the saintly bishop spoke to the poor and the 
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same tenderness with which he addressed fervent religious, he 
preached to his brilliant congregation in his Good Friday sermon 
on the beauty of compunction. 

The blood of Jesus flows from wounds 
in hands and feet and side. It carries to every heart a grace of compunc- 
tion, an invitation to do penance. Those who stood beside the cross, 
heard His words and watched Him die. St. Luke relates that they went 
away from Calvary, beating their breasts. The thought of Jesus’ cruel 
death should fill us, too, with compunction. . . . Let us weep for our 
sins. . . . Let us bear the marks of His death in our lives so that our 
sorrow may win for us some share in the graces He bequeathed to us 
on the day He gave His life for us on the cross. 


Like St. Peter, Bossuet found that it is the thought of Christ cru- 
cified that brings compunction to the soul. 


CARICATURED BY EXISTENTIALISTS 
To consider compunction under one last aspect, let us turn to its 
present-day caricature which existentialists call anguish. This is the 
attitude, favored by some troubled thinkers, that is compounded of 
uneasy awe and paralyzing guilt; its bitterness springs from a fear 
of nothingness and the prospect of inevitable pain ; its anxiety knows 
no limits but the unknowable limits of the possible. 

Life lived like this becomes a “Journey through Dread.” Heideg- 
ger was one of these men; he taught that this attitude of anxiety is 
inescapable because of the precarious nature of existence. From 
Kierkegaard he had learned that the experience of anguish cleanses 
us from all false hopes, strips us of all security, opens before us a 
world without meaning, deprives us of any reason for existence. 

How far this is from true compunction, the attitude compounded 
of reverent awe and salutary shame, its strength springing from a 
belief in God’s power-to-forgive, in His will-to-save, in His “world- 
ordering, world-conquering love”! It is an awareness of the value 
as well as the inevitability of pain. It knows no limits but those of 
infinite mercy. Life for the man who has experienced compunction 
becomes a pilgrimage of hope. His contingent nature, his complete 
dependence are but additional reasons for him to trust in God. 

Compunction purifies the soul, freeing it from all illusory reliance 
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upon self, ridding it of any vain attraction for the transitory. It 
opens before us a world filled with meaning. It turns each day into 
a glorious adventure. It teaches us to think wisely and well. 

The words think and thank have kindred roots. The true thoughts 
of a soul filled with compunction lead to gratitude. This is the be- 
ginning in time of an eternal song of humble and triumphant praise. 
“Be loved, Love, everlasting Love, be everlastingly loved!” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


WITH ME IN PARADISE! 


T. AMBROSE in his 
commentary on the incident of the good thief, remarks that the 
Lord always grants more than we ask of Him. As the robber whom 
tradition has named Dismas hung on his cross beside Jesus, he made 
one last, desperate request of his fellow-sufferer. And in so 
doing, tradition has often put it, he committed the greatest robbery 
of his career: he stole heaven itself. 

Perhaps he was motivated merely by the utter hopelessness of his 
position to appeal to a man whom he judged to be innocent. Or it 
may even be that his request was not without a tinge of irony, for 
he had doubtless seen the words “King of the Jews” on Jesus’ cross. 
Or more probably he may have received an extraordinary impulse of 
grace to believe in this Jesus whom all had rejected. 

In any case he cried out: “Jesus, remember me when You come 
into Your kingdom!” Or if we follow another well-attested reading 
of the Greek of Luke 23:42 and see in it traces of the Aramaic 
which the thief must have spoken, we would translate his plea: 
“Jesus, remember me when You come again as king!” 

The answer he received is one of.the most memorable of all 
Jesus’ sayings: “Amen I say to you, this day you shall be with Me 
in Paradise!” It is the exercise of the very power to forgive that 
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Jesus had just asked His Father to use in behalf of His executioners: 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.” 

Sometimes in our admiration of Christ’s mercy, or of the power 
of repentance, or of the selflessness of Christ’s suffering, we leave 
certain other questions about this saying unanswered and thus miss 
some of its deeply theological meaning. What exactly does our Lord 
promise the thief? Upon what element of His promise is the em- 
phasis to be placed? Why is this the only place in the four Gospels 
where the word “Paradise” is used? Does its use here fit with the 
two other places in the New Testament where it appears? 


HISTORY OF THE WORD “PARADISE” 

The word “Paradise” is commonly regarded as a biblical designa- 
tion for heaven. In fact it has slender right to that description. Its 
semantic history is an interesting one. The word entered the lan- 
guages of the Bible as an Old Persian expression meaning simply an 
enclosure or park. It occurs but rarely in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament and there it keeps its original meaning. 

By the third century B.c. paradeisos had become a Greek word 
for garden. The translators of the Septuagint used it in Genesis 2 and 
then frequently in the Old Testament specifically as the “Garden of 
God,” the Garden of Eden where God placed Adam and Eve be- 
fore the fall. 

Thus the first Greek translation of the Old Testament invested 
the word Paradise with the religious meaning that is familiar to us. 
In the Jewish literature of New Testament times as well as in the 
Septuagint, the religious sense became the primary one. From the 
original Garden of Eden to the messianic symbol of perfect happi- 
ness reflected, for example, in Isaia 51:3, Paradise evolved along 
strictly religious lines. The idea is of course biblical; the word itself 
belongs to the Greek tradition of biblical translation and from there 
entered the New Testament. 


“PARADISE” IN LATE JEWISH WRITINGS 
If we trace back the idea of Paradise, and not simply the occur- 
rences of the word, we find a threefold use of it in the writings of 
late Judaism. These will provide some notion of what Paradise must 
have suggested to Christ’s hearers in the New Testament. 
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First of all, Paradise connoted the Garden of Eden which is de- 
scribed in Genesis 2. The picture of a beautiful garden containing 
every good tree, watered by four rivers, and centering about the 
tree of life is a familiar one. Food, water, shade — what better sym- 
bols of earthly bliss could appeal to the Near Eastern mind? 

Beginning with Ezechiel, the prophets of the Old Testament and 
the authors of the apocryphal Jewish works which have survived 
depicted the messianic age of the future as a return of Paradise. The 
garden was the place of everlasting happiness to come. There would 
be the fruit of the tree of life, living waters in abundance, the bread 
of life, unfailing light, freedom from pain or toil, and the company 
of God Himself. The prototype of this eschatological Paradise was 
the original Garden of Eden. 

The apocryphal works, such as Enoch and the Apocalypse of 
Moses, reflect Jewish belief and hope in still a third Paradise, this 
one the abode of the just souls who awaited their participation in 
the coming messianic era. Here we encounter a later refinement of 
the Old Testament doctrine of Sheol or Hades. No longer the 
dwelling-place of all departed souls, Sheol was considered to be 
reserved for the wicked, while Paradise sheltered the good. 

Jewish thought was uncertain about the location of Paradise: 
some placed it in the heavenly world; others placed it on earth, but 
hidden from mortals. And, obscurely, Jewish apocalyptic specula- 
tions identified this Paradise with Adam’s Garden of Eden and 
also with the eschatological Paradise, the return of Eden. 


“PARADISE” IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
That is in brief the somewhat complex heritage which the notion of 
Paradise brings to the New Testament. In the imagery of the Apoca- 
lypse the eschatological Paradise predominates. St. John’s descrip- 
tion of the heavenly Jerusalem recalls many of the details of the 
messianic Paradise of Jewish apocalyptic. In the letter to the Church 
of Ephesus in Apoc 2, our Lord promises: “To the victor I will 
grant to eat of the tree of life which is ia the Paradise of God.” This 
is clearly a promise of heaven expressed in apocalyptic terms. 

St. Paul’s powerful description of his mystical experience also 
mentions Paradise. He relates in 2 Cor 12 that he was “caught up 
into Paradise” where he “heard things that cannot be told, which 
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man may not utter.” Whether or not this is identical with the “third 
heaven” mentioned in a previous verse we cannot say, nor can we 
determine with certainty what meaning of Paradise Paul intended. 
Perhaps indeed his experience was a vision of heaven itself. 


“PARADISE” IN CHRIST’S PROMISE 
Something of the same uncertainty faces us when we try to identify 
exactly the Paradise promised to the good thief. Does our Lord 
promise the thief immediate entry into heaven? That is, is Paradise 
here the eschatological Paradise of Jewish belief raised to the plane 
of Christian heaven? Or does our Lord promise to take the thief with 
Him on His descent into “hell,” only to bring him eventually to 
heaven? That is, does Paradise mean here the hidden abode of 
just souls awaiting redemption, this time raised to the plane of the 
Christian “Limbo of the Fathers”? 

The problem is really a theological one, and our exegesis of Luke 
23:43 cannot answer these questions satisfactorily. From the time 
of the Church Fathers, the classical commentators on Luke’s Gospel 
have found no agreement. 

Back in the sixth century St. Fulgentius thought of an ingenious 
way out, making Paradise mean heaven but still preserving the 
descent into limbo. In his sermon on the good thief Fulgentius has 
Jesus explain His own words this way: “Before I come, I am every- 
where. Therefore, though I am about to descend into hell, I shall 
have you with Me today in Paradise, not entrusted to anyone else, 
but actually with Me.” Such recourse to the omnipresence of God, as 
we shall see, may not be necessary. 


PARADISE —A PLACE OF BLISS 
It is an article of faith that after the crucifixion Christ descended into 
“hell,” into the region where the just souls of the Old Covenant 
awaited the promised Redeemer. That is the so-called “Limbo of 
the Fathers.” 

This theological doctrine, which is well supported in the New 
Testament (1 Pet 3:19-20; 4:6; Acts 2:27, 31; Rom 10:7), gives 
some weight to the argument that “Paradise” in Luke 23:43 means 
limbo and not heaven. But for those who first heard or read the 
promise of Jesus this problem undoubtedly did not arise. Jewish 
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apocalypticism had identified Paradise as a place of eternal bliss. 
And surely that is the substance of Jesus’ promise. 

St. Ambrose chose not even to discuss the possibilities, for he 
saw that could lead to misplaced emphasis in interpreting Jesus’ 
words. Eternal life, Ambrose commented, consists in being with 
Christ, for where Christ is, there is the kingdom. The thief asked to 
be remembered in Christ’s kingdom. Christ promises him an im- 
mediate place in the kingdom, “This day you shall be with Me.” And 
in reading this passage we must place primary emphasis on the 
words “with Me.” 


FELLOWSHIP WITH JESUS AND PARADISE 


Our Lord’s promise is a proclamation of salvation. And in the New 
Testament salvation is conceived of as eternal fellowship with Jesus 
because Jesus is God. There is a certain fittingness that this reunion 
of God and man should be associated with the symbol of Paradise, 
for it was in the original Paradise, the Garden of Eden, that Adam’s 
sin wrought the separation of man from God. And it was precisely 
on the cross that the Son of God brought about their reunion. 

St. Paul often expresses the same view of salvation, but without 
direct reference to Paradise. Indeed it is difficult to preserve the im- 
age of Paradise as an abode of the just without at the same time 
imagining the resurrection of the body. Although the latter will not 
take place until the end of time, St. Paul is at pains to say that salva- 
tion in the form of fellowship with God is immediate. 

In 2 Cor 5:8 he states: “We are of good courage, and we think it 
better to be away from the body and at home with the Lord.” And 
again in Phil 1:23: “My longing is to depart and be with Christ, for 
that is far better.” Nothing can separate us from the love of God, 
Paul says elsewhere, not even death (Rom 8:38—39). Whether we 
live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s, for Christ died and rose 
to live again that He might be Lord of both the dead and the living 
(Rom 14:8-9). The “with Christ” of St. Paul is identically the 
“with Me” of Christ’s promise from the cross. 

Jewish apocalyptic thought focused on a place of eternal bliss 
described in terms of earthly pleasures— the food of life, living 
water, shade, rest, light. The salvation message of the New Testa- 
ment refines that notion by its insistence on enjoying the presence 
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of God in heaven which is the beatific vision. In Paul this insistence 
is direct. In the Gospel of Luke Jesus effects the transition between 
the Jewish hope of Paradise and the Christian one of reunion with 
God: “You shall be with Me in Paradise.” 

Speculation on where Paradise is or what it is like has lost all 
its significance, for eternal life is to be with Christ. Christ is the 
bread of life, St. John teaches (John 6:35), the source of living 
water (4:14), the light of the world (8:1); Christ is Paradise 
itself. 


SALVATION ALREADY BEGUN 
By another shift of emphasis we can see that Christ’s promise to 
the thief is also a proclamation of the fact that salvation has already 
begun. The thief asks remembrance at the Second Coming, at the 
final establishment of the messianic kingdom of God. Jesus answers: 
“Today you shall be with Me in Paradise.” 

Once again, this time from the very cross, Jesus proclaims that 
the messianic age has begun, the kingdom of God is already present, 
the redemptive drama is at its climax. This very day the forgiveness 
of sins is operative and effective of salvation. The return of Paradise 
at the end of days is now an idle speculation. Paradise has returned 
in Christ on the cross. This word “today,” as Fr. Daniélou has 
pointed out, is the very essence of Christianity. 

Thus the interchange between the good thief and Jesus on Calvary 
is far more than a private matter of the thief’s personal salvation. 
It is more even than an example of repentance and forgiveness to 
be worked out in the lives of all faithful Christians to come. 

It is Christ’s own proclamation to the world, from the cross itself, 
elicited by the plea of a repentant thief, that Jewish hope in Paradise 
has been both fulfilled and supplanted. “This day” Paradise has re- 
turned, and it consists in eternal life in company with the Son of God. 
Indeed the Lord always grants more than we ask of Him. 

George W. MacRae, S.J. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
THE VERNACULAR RE-VIEWED 


AN sany- 
thing more be said for or against extending the liturgical use of the 
vernacular? Ever since Pope Pius XI reopened the subject to discus- 
sion among Catholic scholars, there has been a torrent of literature 
issuing from vernacularists and anti-vernacularists and semi-vernacu- 
larists of varied shades. Meanwhile, the Church has made certain 
palpable adjustments in her liturgy, widened the use of vernacular in 
several ceremonies, and clearly suggested that more ample reforms 
were being considered and planned. 

With a general council just ahead, many liturgists feel that now is 
a suitable time to recapitulate, before definitive steps are taken. 

Every liturgist-— and today who is not a liturgist, with the Church’s 
mind so clear on the subject? — has his favorite arguments pro and 
con. The writer of this note does not pretend that his vision of the 
question is new. All that he hopes for, after some twenty years of 
reading on the vernacular problem, is that his tentative suggestions 
may refocus some arguments in the light of recent studies. Tradition is 
a living thing, including “new things and old,” and never rejects newer 
values simply because they are new. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADITION 
Briefly, the tens of arguments for the continued use of Latin seem 
reducible to the massive fact of tradition: Latin is a link joining our- 
selves with the past, as well as a link among ourselves all over the 
world. As briefly, the arguments for the vernacular seem reducible to 
the fact of language: language exists to express and communicate. 

From childhood we have all memorized the arguments for Latin, 
especially for handy polemical use against objecting non-Catholics. 
These are certainly weighty arguments, or they would hardly have 
been so widely used. Moreover, since Latin is (at least in some sense) 
the traditional language of the Church (or, more accurately, of that 
part of the Church which most of us belong to), these arguments have 
a certain primacy —they are “in possession,” and must not be frivo- 
lously dealt with or brushed aside. 

All who have been privileged to do advanced studies in Latin, and 
especially in the treasury of liturgical Latin, are acutely aware of the 
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thrill of a sense of continuity with the past. Among fondest memories 
of travellers are the Christus Vincit at Rome, the Salve at Lourdes. 

I shall personally not soon forget the joy of celebrating Mass in 
matchless San Vitale (Ravenna), surrounded by a group of fellow 
liturgists representing three continents and several nations. We all par- 
ticipated in the same Roman liturgy and it proved a precious link 
joining time with time, space with space. As a symbol of unity for 
our group it was incomparable. And, I trust, our delight was not that 
of mere snobs or intellectuals. 

However, when one leaves the world of the very select few, the 
joyful groves of academe, to consider the vast body of the Church, the 
argument begins to weaken. Apart from priests, how many are able to 
profit by Latin as a language of worship? And even among priests, I 
know hardly anyone who does not pray that some day he will be 
allowed to say his breviary in the vernacular. This includes a number 
of Ph.D.’s, Oxford “Greats” scholars, and other professional Latinists. 

At this point statistics, even if reliable, would be of little help. For 
merely the fact of having had Latin in school for one or four years 
is no guarantee that the layman can use it as the living language of 
prayer. Besides, the sad fact is that proportionately fewer and fewer 
educated people today know Latin. 

As a small experiment, which anyone may duplicate for himself, I 
recently examined the current issues of more than a dozen “high- 
brow” literary magazines, the sort of periodicals that used to be liber- 
ally garnished with Latin allusions. While some French tags were seen, 
I could find only three vestigial bits of Latin: mirabile dictu, o altitudo 
(in a familiar quotation from Pascal), and e pluribus unum (hardly a 
proof of classical culture). 

That same week, Time magazine, in its half-cynical half-humorous 
way, used a Latin quotation; despite the unlimited editing resources 
of that journal, there were three real blunders in the one passage, ren- 
dering it almost as unintelligible to the Latinist as to the normal reader. 
Readers of Worsuip will hardly consider Time magazine high-brow 
(nor did I include it in my experiment), but to all but a tiny fraction 
of our American Catholic people it would be deemed high-brow indeed. 

My point here, it need scarcely be said, is that what once may have 
been valid or impressive arguments in favor of Latin as a bond of 
communication seem today less forceful. Latin is now in no sense the 
language of the people (God’s “holy people”); it is not even the lan- 
guage of the intelligentsia. 

This is not true to quite the same extent in Western Europe, but 
the same trend is notable there and rapidly gathering momentum, even 
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at those bastions of classicism, Oxford and Cambridge. In what we 
call Latin America, ironically Latin is hardly taught at all, even in tra- 
ditional Jesuit schools. 

During the Renaissance and Baroque periods, when all educated men 
knew Latin, when it was the bond of sages and savants throughout the 
West, it could with good reason be proposed as a unifying force, or 
at least as a symbol of union. 


A SYMBOL OF UNITY 
Even here, however, I find the case for Latin seriously jeopardized 
when reflecting on the phrases “unifying force” and “symbol of union.” 
Did Latin really unify? 

Anti-vernacularists point to the schisms of many whose liturgy is not 
in Latin. Closer examination of the implied argument (and especially 
a study of books by Gill, Congar, Dvornik and others, on the schisms) 
suggest that this is a case of post hoc ergo propter hoc or some other 
debater’s sophism. 

The eminent leaders of schisms and heresies were not men ignorant 
of Latin. Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Oecolampadius and other Reformers 
knew their Latin quite well and used it to write some of their most 
effective works. Parts of the Lutheran liturgical service were kept in 
Latin, since Luther wanted to help preserve classical education. And, 
indeed, many of the classic Protestant tomes of controversy are done 
in a Latin as elegant as that of Bellarmine. 

A “symbol of union” Latin surely has been, and I hope I am not 
insensitive to it in that regard. However, should we overlook the fact 
that Latin has also been somewhat less than perfect as such a symbol? 

Millions of devoted, often heroic, Catholics use another liturgical lan- 
guage, and to them Latin is symbolic of only one part of the Church. 
It is hard to say how much our Eastern rite brethren resent Latin; but 
I have heard some of them express that it seems to symbolize that they 
are only second-class Catholics, despite all assurances from the Holy 
Father. 

Moreover, since Latin is thoroughly unintelligible to almost all 
Catholics (Latin and Eastern), is it not desirable that we stress more 
effectual and satisfying symbols? A symbol that does not symbolize, and 
especially one that frequently misrepresents, is not effective. Again I am 
not thinking of that minuscule fraction of us who can use Latin as 
a vital symbol. 

Symbolism being increasingly recognized as a fundamental human 
need, may I briefly suggest a few symbols that may prove more helpful? 

In our day has not photography given us a far more telling symbol 
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than Latin? The fact that every Catholic the world over, regardless of 
rite, can easily have his own personal or family picture of the Holy 
Father probably means more to Church unity than an unintelligible 
language. At the time of the Reformation few Catholics, apart from 
the Pope’s immediate entourage, knew what he looked like; today his 
face is lovingly familiar, enshrined near the crucifix in all Catholic 
homes, and known to almost everyone in the world through press, 
film and television. 

But should not the liturgy itself, unobscured by linguistic opacity, 
be our greatest symbol? If it were understood by all, instead of just 
vaguely heard in a strange tongue, could it not achieve this purpose? 
In pastoral and apostolic terms, which is more important as symbol, 
Latin or the liturgy? 

Obviously Latin has some place in helping Church unity. Official 
documents to bishops of the Latin rite, encyclicals, general councils, 
may effectively use Latin, provided it is made irrefutably clear that 
no prejudice is intended to our non-Latin brethren. In any case, Rome 
could provide official translations of unimpeachable orthodoxy which 
would really do more to keep the Church united than a Latin text. 

Again, doubtless there were periods of history when Latin was an ef- 
fective means of communication, especially when the European lan- 
guages were not yet written or had not achieved their classic status. But 
today, especially with telephone, other media, simultaneous translations 
so completely available, has the situation not altered substantially? 

Indeed, the very best way to ensure exact understanding would be to 
have Officially verified translations sent out from Rome. Qualified lin- 
guists would do a much safer job than average readers. They have 
done a competent job with God’s own word in translations of holy 
Scripture, and are doing it more and more with the Fathers in scholarly 
translations. Few indeed are the priests or theologians who can read 
the Greek or Latin Fathers of the Church with anything like the nu- 
anced accuracy of specialists who have provided us with these newly 
published versions. 

It seems evident that the most effective way to ensure the unchange- 
able teaching of the Church is precisely to make it available in a lan- 
guage that no one, lettered or unlettered, can misunderstand. The 
original is not safe in most hands. 


MARGINAL ARGUMENTS 
There are, of course, yet other arguments in favor of Latin, arguments 
that may be called marginal. 
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For example, many of us feel that few languages are more monu- 
mental, lapidary, dignified than Latin. (If it is not indelicate to be so 
personal, I believe that many former students of mine will agree that, 
whether or not I taught well, I did show an honest, possibly excessive 
enthusiasm for Latin language and literature.) To lose Latin would 
mean, to some of us, a great personal deprivation. Can any translation 
equal the majesty of the Creator Alme Siderum, the Dies Irae, the 
Lustra Sex Qui Jam Peregit (though don’t ask the busy pastor to trans- 
late it)? 

And, to indulge a personal fondness for Gregorian chant, does the 
chant (in most cases) sound as fully sonorous and resonant, as aestheti- 
cally delightful in translation? Notoriously, there is almost always some 
loss in translation — but a loss that touches how many people? One 
could add that there is often enough loss when the same chant melody 
is adapted even in Latin to other texts — the famous type-melodies, so 
often used. And doubtless when the Hebrew chants were first adapted 
(as we know they were) to Latin, those who loved the older rhymes 
must have exclaimed in horror at the desecration. (How could Latin 
ever be as prayerful as the sacred Hebrew?) 

I bypass the fact that today professional musicologists are in almost 
universal agreement that no existing rhythmic interpretation of Gre- 
gorian, however devotional and aesthetic, has any basis in sound 
musicology. 

To repeat, I personally, and some small fraction of one per cent of 
the Church — those few who have studied Latin and Gregorian chant 
for many years— would deeply regret the loss of Latin. Many could 
find a refuge by hearing their chant in cloisters (where Latin chant 
could easily be preserved, and where alone it is usually profitable 
today). And possibly Latin could also be preserved, as a relatively 
international symbol, in several centers such as St. Peter’s and Lourdes? 

Perhaps too every large tourist center could have one church where 
the Latin might be available for travelers. But if the spoken sounds are 
not understood, what difference does it really make whether they are 
in Latin or Portuguese? One can listen just as piously to not-under- 
stood Portuguese as to not-understood Latin. If however people were 
accustomed to understanding the liturgy in their vernacular at home, 
they would not find it too remote even 4n another vernacular. The 
liturgy would be the same, even if the sounds were different. 

However, the central and really focal problems concerning a litur- 
gical language seem harldy touched by the arguments in favor of 
Latin. To repeat, the Church is always open to gains of contemporary 
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scholarship and is not reluctant to incorporate them into her service 
of souls. Modern psychology, linguistics, semantics, as well as scientific 
history have uncovered new areas of research pertinent to the liturgy. 
Today scholars understand a great deal more about the mechanisms 
and symbolisms of language than ever before, and it would seem 
prudent and traditionally Catholic to incorporate their findings. 


FINDINGS OF LITURGICAL HISTORY 
The new science of liturgical history has disclosed many data not known 
years ago when the standard anti-vernacular arguments were being crys- 
talized. Many secondary elements of our Roman rite, once thought to 
be ancient and traditional, have been shown to have a comparatively 
recent and casual origin. Often, as can be seen by anyone who knows 
the larger works of Jungmann, Baumstark, Bouyer, Schmidt, Casel, 
Dix, Righetti and other liturgical scholars, these elements were mere 
temporary expedients, understandable in a given historical context, 
but no longer meaningful. 

We know today, for example, that the Canon was not originally 
silent but became so for a mélange of reasons that no longer seem ap- 
plicable. We know too that Latin was not introduced into the liturgy 
because it was a “sacred” language, but simply and precisely because 
it was the vernacular of the faithful. 

Indeed, apart from the Book of Mormon, it is hard to think of any 
religion that self-consciously made up a “sacred” language. When, as 
frequently happens, archaic languages are still used in religious rites, 
it is because people are rightly reluctant to making changes in the realm 
of the “sacral.” But, as comparative religion suggests, religions in their 
dynamic phase use the dynamic, living language of the people (elevated, 
of course, but still vernacular); the languages become archaic more 
commonly only in a later, static phase. 

The fact that God’s Providence will always prevent the Church 
from lapsing into a disastrously static phase does not mean that some 
periods of Church history are not healthier than others, nor does it 
emancipate us from taking reasonable means to promote authentic, 
self-renewing dynamisms. 

Moreover, in primitive religions where “sacred” languages are used 
by shaman or priest, there is often a deliberate effort made to keep the 
people apart; secrecy, the arcane, mummery, mystification, all seem 
part of the structure of these religions. However, in the clear light of 
God’s revelation, should not God’s priestly people be as intimately 
drawn into the liturgy as possible by sharing in an understanding of 
what the ordained priest is saying and doing? 
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The Church’s recent tendency toward greater participation and intel- 
ligibility seems to point in this direction. Must the plebs sancta have to 
have recourse to the bizarre device of a printed translation to under- 
stand the Church’s spoken word? Is the spoken word only a formality, 
or the priest’s private preserve? 

We have recently learned too that in the course of liturgical devel- 
opment clear forms have often been somewhat obscured by additional 
ceremonies, beautiful taken individually, but not really relevant to the 
totality. The Church’s recent reforms in favor of clarity and a return 
to basic structures —not in any archaizing sense, but with an eye to 
history as a corrective to more adventitious complexities — have been 
a great help in the pastoral world. It is the feeling of most liturgists, I 
believe, that Latin has now become an encumbrance rather than an 
aid. The Latin itself has not changed, but the people who used it have 
changed, and Latin finds itself in a different position relative to them. 

In the longer range of history, has not Latin now become the inno- 
vation, since its old function has largely gone, since it is now no longer 
the real language of God’s people? 


THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE 


At this point one asks himself: what is the precise function of language 
in liturgy? It is part of the sacramental system: it instructs, clarifies, 
specifies, helps to “incarnate.” The sacramental sign calls for a “form” 
—words that enrich and focus the meaning of what could be an 
ambiguous material symbol. Even in the sacraments themselves, in the 
very consecration at Mass, we are required to use words. With angels 
it would not be so. 

These human words are there plainly not for God’s sake — He reads 
the heart — but for the children of God, who need verbal expression. 
God has geared the entire sacramental system to our needs, adapting 
His grace to channels that fit our nature, giving us not “interior” sacra- 
ments (whatever that would mean) but the whole marvelous world of 
exterior signs interiorly operative — transactions where grace and na- 
ture, matter and spirit, intersect and cooperate. 

If God wanted us to use words in our most sacred encounter with 
Him, He surely meant words to be words in their fullest sense. The 
fact of ex opere operato efficacy does not dispense us from performing 
human acts, to the extent possible. 

What is language? Psychologists who have worked in this field differ 
in detail, but agree that words are in the order of sign and symbolism. 
“The corporealization of thought,” “the ultimate symbols of ideas,” and 
a dozen other more or less poetic descriptions of language and words re- 
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mind us that we are dealing with a most human and most mysterious 
phenomenon. 

Words are articulations to which are intimately attached, by associ- 
ation and commonly arbitrary equivalences, that most elusive of reali- 
ties, “meaning.” Grunts, glottal catches, plosives and other acoustical 
phenomena that we term “phonemes” are properly called words only 
when some equation takes place. 

Words without meanings are not words at all. For words are ex- 
pressive, but expressive in a peculiarly human way. Language is the 
expression of man’s symbolic power. Here the work of Cassirer, Mer- 
leau-Ponty, Langer, Goldstein, Jakobson and others is indispensable. 

Words are also normally social phenomena, instruments of human 
communication. This function must not be underestimated. An infant 
mumbling to himself may be dimly expressing a general euphoric state, 
but these noises are not words; not only is their expression too impre- 
cise, they communicate too little. 

Of course, not all communication has to be verbal. Modern art, music 
both classic and modern, and even some modern poetry, do not attempt 
strict semantic communication; they are not translatable into verbal 
terms because they deal with other levels of the psyche; their commu- 
nication is non-linguistic. The liturgy does not exclude this area of the 
human, in its use of color, architecture and music. But our problem 
here is words. 

Psychology has further stressed the inner oneness of word and con- 
cept. To use older terminology, we think in verbal phantasms. Except 
in high mystical states, even the saints pray in verbal images. Our 
mental prayer uses words, however attenuated. We pray in language. 
And except for those blessed linguists who have really achieved the 
ability to “think in another language,” when we pray, we pray in the 
same language that we normally think in. 

Here, as I see it, is the nub of a neglected but cogent argument for 
the vernacular. I am not referring now to those parts of the liturgy 
that are primarily meant for our direct instruction— the fore-Mass 
and certain other ceremonies. It seems too evident to require discus- 
sion that these parts can perform their function adequately only in the 
language used by the people. To use a printed translation while some- 
thing else is going on is either confusing or misleading: it implies that 
all this is not quite real, or at least not for me. 

But, even more, I find it hard to see how any use of language in 
prayer can be truly functional and fully effective if the language is not 
the normal language of thought, i.e., the vernacular. Granted that 
many readers of WorsHIP have achieved some ability to think, on 
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occasion, in another language; some may be even pentecostal marvels. 
But they, too, instinctively and normally, clothe their thought, crys- 
talize, concretize, incarnate their prayer in words taken from their 
everyday vernacular. 

Is it not equally evident that our principal prayer, our social worship, 
when we pray as God’s holy people together, should be in our common 
language? Even at Lourdes and other polyglot shrines, save for Avé 
Maria (sung in a French accent), groups spontaneously pray in the 
language of their individual group. 

In any Case, we are usually not at Lourdes. At home, at least, should 
we not raise our hearts to God together in our natural, common lan- 
guage? Is not anything else slightly make-believe? 


SAFEGUARDING THE SACRAL 
Secularism is today, we often hear, the omnipresent threat to the 
Christian life. The secularists (when they are not totalitarian secularists) 
would have us dichotomize our lives into our this-wordly life, which 
really matters, and our spiritual life, a sort of luxurious irrelevancy. 

Unquestionably, a certain formality and “apartness” seem suited to 
public worship, an atmosphere of the “sacral” (on which Mircea Eliade 
and other scholars have lately placed due emphasis). This is provided 
by stressing “holy place,” “holy time,” through the use of sacramentals, 
sacred accoutrements, awesome stained-glass, other-worldly incense, 
reverent music and other aids to worship. 

But if we divorce our language of prayer from our language of 
thought; if we think normally in one language and worship in a lan- 
guage that we don’t know at all or use only fumblingly; if our worship 
is conducted in a remote language popularly branded as pedantic or 
dead; if we thus dissociate religion more from our psychic life at the 
profoundest levels of all—do we not seriously risk adding to our 
growing secularization? 

There is no need to mention that by vernacular we do not mean a 
jazzy, flippant slang of “beats” or gangsters, but a dignified language 
such as we reserve to solemn public utterances — sufficiently “apart” 
to suggest the sacred, yet not utterly alien. That this is quite feasible 
has now been demonstrated again and again in the English celebrations 
of the Oriental liturgy, which everyone finds so astonishingly moving 
and prayerful. 

Nor does one naively expect the use of the vernacular to solve all 
our problems; it is only a step, and even more must be done to make 
the liturgy meaningful and integral with life. 

Moreover, the vernacular will require some re-education and a great 
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deal of self-discipline on the part of those of us who tend to rush 
through the Latin, alleging that the people don’t understand anyway. 
But with a wider (or preferably, a complete) use of the vernacular, 
language, which ought to be the means of understanding, can again 
become the means of understanding, and not just one more “mystery” 
to be artificially explained and struggled through. 


LANGUAGE’S ECUMENICAL ROLE 
I have not stated but assumed the obvious missiological and ecumeni- 
cal advantages of the vernacular. Is it too much to say that this missio- 
logical approach is needed no less right at home? 

The most obvious obstacle to non-Catholic sympathy, apart from 
a certain hostility shown by too many Catholics, would seem to be the 
language barrier. And, just as today Catholic Scripture scholars are 
encouraged by the Pope to use the true discoveries of non-Catholic 
scholars, may we not take a profitable hint from them here too? 

All too easily Catholics tend to shrug off the impressive fact that 
millions of Protestants, after four centuries, continue to worship even 
without the benefit of the Mass. Is it not in great part because they 
use the vernacular? Perhaps on this point, as in their impressive use 
of holy Scripture, they have kept alive an element of our Catholic tra- 
dition that we have not recently stressed. There can be little doubt 
that much of the effectiveness of Protestant missionary work in Latin 
America comes from their use of the vernacular. Is it too late for us 
to learn the lesson of Ricci, De Nobili and St. John de Britto? 

The Church is not, in her jurisdictional structure, a democracy. Yet 
she has infinite respect for the “consensus of the faithful” and for 
spontaneous hopes and expressions of her children, since it is for their 
sanctification that she exists. 

The protean growth of popular devotions, always in the vernacular, 
can be accounted for as an effort of the people to satisfy needs not 
met in a half-understood liturgy. When the faithful get together to 
pray, when permitted they instinctively and invariably use the vernacu- 
lar. Should not the public worship of God’s people be as closely related 
as possible to the spontaneous good desires of God’s people? 

The Church in Rome long ago adopted the vernacular for the liturgi- 
cal needs of her children; the vernacular then was Latin; today it is not. 

Clement J. McNaspy, S.J. 
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A SIMPLE crane al 
OW do you get it started? 


I have a terrible voice and can hardly sing a note.” This is undoubtedly 
the predicament of many a priest who would like to get his people sing- 
ing, especially at Mass, but who through no fault of his own lacks the 
resources to teach the people new hymns and other music that is un- 
familiar to them. Laymen who can get up and teach the congregation 
and lead them during Mass and other divine services are hard to come 
by in some places. 

The following experiment is a temporary solution which can serve 
to “get em singing” in a parish of musically ungifted clergy (such as the 
writer) and above all, to accustom the people to worship together at 
Mass until the more sophisticated forms of liturgical renewal can be 
employed. 

The experiment tried at St. John’s Church, Severna Park, Md. (an 
area suburban to Baltimore, entirely residential) is this: take the old 
familiar (and respectable) tunes that everyone knows and can sing at 
once, and set new words to them which correspond to the particular 
parts of the Mass. 

A priest need only be familiar with the tunes his people already know 
(and nearly all parishes know the Tantum Ergo and O Salutaris). He 
then makes up a few lines of his own — or legitimately borrows some 
texts — to fit the tune, runs them off on a mimeographing machine, and 
he’s in business. For a temporary sheet such as this for parish use only 
and not for sale or publication, no Imprimatur is needed. It is of course 
especially important that the 1958 Instruction of the SRC be followed 
regarding the appropriateness of the words to the part of the Mass they 
should serve. 

Here at St. John’s the people are now singing such hymns well and 
the idea of communal worship is taking strong hold — much to the 
satisfaction of the pastor, Fr. Joseph E. Raley, whose farsighted coopera- 
tion and endorsement of the project has brought him many enthusiastic 
phone calls from his parishioners. 

It is presupposed that the priest can at least teach the people the 
simple responses. Not all of them, of course, need to be taught in one 
session. In most parishes, someone can be found to serve as a lector even 
if it be one of the older altar boys who can be heard and understood. 

Before Mass starts, the priest gives an explanation of how the Mass 
is to proceed, and why. If the priest cannot sing through the hymns to be 
used, he should have the organist play the tune while the people watch 
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the new words on their sheets. They should sing at least one of the 
hymns through during this rehearsal — and if the rehearsal takes longer 
than anticipated, shorten the sermon a bit. 

This form of Mass is in reality nothing other than an American 
Betsingmesse of the type currently in vogue in Europe, especially in 
Germany and Austria. It has the advantage of having the people sing at 
those parts of the Mass where liturgical tradition has for so long placed 
some song of the people. 

This is indeed a simple beginning, but it may, as it did for this writer, 
provide some priests with a chance to take the plunge into corporate 
worship under difficult circumstances. 

Charles K. Riepe 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors: —Rev. Josef 
Goldbrunner, editor of Katechetische Blatter and one of the chief col- 
laborators on the German Catechism, will again lecture this summer at 
the Notre Dame liturgy school. The present essay, originally a talk at the 
1960 international catechetical congress at Eichstaett, will appear in the 
proceedings volume of that meeting to be published by Herder & Herder 
later this spring: Teaching All Nations, A Symposium on Modern Cate- 
chetics, edited by J. Hofinger, S.J., and Clifford Howell, S.J. — Rev. 
Gerard Sloyan, head of the religious education department at the Catho- 
lic University of America, edited Shaping the Christian Message and 
contributes frequently to a variety of journals. — Rev. Emeric A. Law- 
rence, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, author of The Week with Christ, is 
spending a “sabbatical” year at the Lumen Vitae Centre in Brussels. — 
Rev. John H. Huesman, S.J., is professor of Scripture at the Jesuit House 
of Theology, Alma College, Los Gatos, Calif. — Mother Kathryn Sulli- 
van, R.S.C.J., author of God’s Word and Work, is professor of history 
and research professor of Scripture at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y. — Rev. George W. MacRae, S.J., is man- 
aging editor of New Testament Abstracts, Weston College, Weston, 
Mass. — Rev. Clement J. McNaspy, S.J., prior to becoming assistant 
editor of America, did graduate work in both Latin and musicology at 
St. Louis, Montreal and Oxford, and taught Latin and sacred music for 
fifteen years. — Rev. Charles K. Riepe, editor of Fr. Jungmann’s one- 
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volume Mass of the Roman Rite, is curate at St. John’s Church, Severna 
Park, Md.—Rev. Augustine Cornides, O.S.B., monk of St. John’s 
Abbey, is completing his graduate work in liturgy at Trier, Germany. — 
Rev. Frederick R. McManus, president of the national Liturgical Con- 
ference and consultor of the Pontifical Liturgical Commission, has just 
had his most recent book, Handbook for the New Rubrics, published by 
Helicon Press. 


Our cover design: Jesus treading the winepress of suffering. This 
theme, used in both liturgy and Christian art, derives from Is 63:1-—5. 
The text, which refers literally to God’s vengeance on the nations, came 
to be applied in an accommodated sense to the suffering Messiah: “Why 
is thy apparel red, and thy garments like theirs that tread the winepress?” 
“I have trodden the winepress alone, and from the peoples there was not 
a man with me.” 


It is generally understood that a mazagine does not editorially en- 
dorse all the viewpoints expressed by contributors. For that reason, the 
editor wishes hereby to identify himself explicitly with the argument of 
Fr. McNaspy’s article. Knowing his views, the editor asked him to 
write the essay, and is grateful to him for the frank airing of a critical 
problem. 

Most of us have out of a sense of loyalty been citing the apologetic 
arguments for the use of Latin, until by constant repetition we nearly 
succeeded in persuading ourselves to accept them at face value. There 
may have been prudentially adequate reasons for allowing the Scrip- 
tures in the mother tongue at the time of Trent, while denying the same 
privilege to the texts of the liturgy. Those reasons are simply not ade- 
quate any more. On the contrary, spiritual loss for the greater part of 
the Church results from insisting on them. The Holy See has permitted 
the use of the vernacular in the Ritual; reasons for similar concessions 
are equally valid, and more urgent, in the case of the Missal and 
Breviary. 

For the past several years, WoRSHIP has given less than due atten- 
tion to the problem. It was and is a sensitive topic in the Congregations 
in Rome whose task it is to deal with it. But since, according to general 
agreement, the coming Council will doubtlessly deliberate about a more 
extensive use of the vernacular, the time has come to speak out; it 
would be a betrayal of our responsibilities to the liturgical apostolate 
to which we are dedicated, not to voice our convictions in a matter of 
such major spiritual import. 
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It is useless, and a disservice to souls, to keep on pretending. Latin 
is a dead language, and rapidly becoming deader every year, in every 
country except (perhaps) Italy and Spain. Even the much publicized 
articles by Cardinal Bacci in the Osservatore Romano admitted as much, 
while expressing the hope for artificial respiration. To those who are 
still sanguine about the eventual success of such a procedure, we can 
only state our wish that they could have shared our experience in a 
seminary classroom over the past quarter century. Despite heroic ef- 
forts of the Latin teachers, with better teacher training and using im- 
proved methods of teaching, the curve of Latin knowledge on the part 
of the majority of seminary students of theology continues to be dis- 
astrously downward. As for using Latin in the teaching of seminary 
classes, the Roman-trained professor may be fully equipped to do so; 
but in view of his responsibilities to his pupils, who dares? And yet 
these same students are saddled with the life-long obligation to fulfil 
their chief duty of prayer in this difficult and foreign tongue. 

Discussion of liturgical language has centered largely, and rightly, 
about the Mass. It is too often taken for granted that insistence on im- 
provement in seminary Latin classes will solve the problem of the 
Breviary. We respectfully disagree. The problem would be ameliorated, 
but not thereby substantially solved. It is of course broader than a 
matter of language. A proper scriptural interest and training is neces- 
sarily presupposed, without which the psalms, for instance, will remain 
a strange language even if recited in the mother tongue. But the 
“Breviary crisis” admittedly exists in the lives of most priests, and 
language is one of its main components. 

Father Norris’ summary of the questionnaire to French priests 
(WorsHip, January, pp. 120-124) may be some measure of comfort 
to us in the U.S.: we have partners in distress, even in a country whose 
mother tongue is much more similar to Latin than is English, and whose 
tradition of emphasis on classical culture in schools more pronounced 
than ours. To secure specific data about conditions in the U.S., we 
submitted a questionnaire of our own, with permission of the respec- 
tive Ordinaries, to priests in three dioceses: 

1) Does the Breviary at present reasonably fulfil its purpose of being 
the priest’s prayerbook — if by prayer we mean a union of mind and 
heart with God? No: 301. Yes: 79. 

2) If not, would the vernacular be a major improvement to make 
it such? Yes: 324. No: 42. 

3) Which do you consider more important to make the Breviary 
come to life? A) Further abbreviations: 80. B) Vernacular: 273. 
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4) Should the Mass of the Catechumens in the average parish be in 
the vernacular? Yes: 330. No: 50. 

Very likely the answers concerning the Breviary would have been 
even more one-sided before the new Pian Psalter. Moreover, we are 
personally convinced that the majority of priests can understand their 
Latin Breviary if they make an all-out effort. But, given the heavy load 
of daily pastoral work, it is unreasonable to expect such an all-out 
effort as a normal daily obligation. And so the Breviary onus is borne, 
if not cheerfully, at least obediently, and becomes heavier with the 
years. Worst of all, the practice of mere labial recitation of the words, 
without constant effort to understand their meaning, carries over to 
the Mass. 

Without a doubt, Latin is a precious sign of unity, not to be lightly 
ignored. As a sign, however, language’s first purpose is to convey 
meaning; maintaining a secondary purpose of sign at the expense of 
the primary is an inversion of right order. And if this is done with 
grievous spiritual loss, it is imperative that right order be re-established. 
In any event, the recitation of the Breviary in a language they under- 
stand would be more effectively productive of a unity of faith and 
devotion among the priests and religious of the world than the mere 
common recitation of Latin, whose meaning is only partially grasped. 

Unity in these days of ecumenical hope, moreover, cannot afford to 
ignore our relations with our Protestant brethren. One of the chief 
objections they have to us is our neglect of Scripture. It is not quite 
honest on our part to point to our extensive use of Scripture in the 
Breviary, if language prevents its proper understanding for so many 
of those who pray it daily. If however every priest under pain of 
grievous sin were obliged to pray and read Scripture daily for an hour 
in English, we would become a scriptural priesthood and, by its reper- 
cussions on our preaching and teaching, a scriptural people, without 
peer. An English Breviary could become one of the strongest of all 
apologetic forces in the Church in America. 

It was the Church of Rome that in the third century realistically 
adapted herself to changed conditions, and adopted Latin because it 
was the living language of her people. Rome set the precedent; the East 
followed her example. To use the living language is the true and most 
ancient tradition of Rome. Failure to contjnue this tradition in Carolin- 
gian times was due to political and cultural, not religious, motivations. 
The chief argument from “tradition” favors the vernacular, not a uni- 
versally imposed Latin. 
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OTHER HORIZONS 


THE GERMAN SCENE 


HE new German rite for the 
Corpus Christi procession caused agreeable surprise in a country where 
ordinarily steady liturgical progress and active participation of the 
faithful in their own language are taken for granted. Since it was pub- 
lished only a few days before the feast, most congregations heard about 
it when they arrived for the celebration. Few people knew that the ritual 
had been ready for many years, but could not be sent to Rome for 
approval for technical reasons. An important decision of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, declaring the procession a “pious exercise” subject 
to the jurisdiction of the local bishop (cf. December WorsuIP, p. 58), 
made possible a hurried publication in time for the feast, but the usual 
preparatory announcements and instructions had to be dispensed with. 

According to long-standing and cherished German custom, in the 
course of the procession Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament is 
given at four altars. Previously, before each Benediction the opening 
chapter of one of the Gospels was read and certain prayers recited in 
Latin. In the new rite German is used for the Gospels and-prayers. The 
station at each altar has received a specific prayer intention, asking 
God’s blessing for the whole Church, for the people and their govern- 
ments, for the fruits of the earth and the labors of man, and for the 
particular village or town and its inhabitants. The newly selected Gos- 
pel pericopes have a eucharistic connotation and are related to the 
stational intentions, which are also integrated into the short litany with 
its closing prayer. 

Thus the procession becomes immediately meaningful and instructive 
for the faithful and takes root in a particular community and its life. 
The new rite is an example of the fruitful liturgical results which a 
combination of sound scholarship, sincere pastoral considerations and 
patient and persistent efforts can produce when given prudent and 
sympathetic encouragement by ecclesiastical superiors. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
Other liturgical activites in Germany during the past year were cen- 
tered to a large extent around the International Eucharistic Congress. 
Almost a year before its celebration in Munich in August 1960, the 
German bishops issued a common pastoral letter explaining their in- 
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tention to stress the celebration of the sacrifice of the Mass rather than 
the eucharistic Presence of Christ and “to put into practise those forms 
for the celebration of the holy Eucharist which as a result of the litur- 
gical movement have been carefully studied and conscientiously devel- 
oped in the past.” 

The clergy received texts for prayers, sermons and instructions to 
prepare the faithful for intelligent, active and prayerful participation. 
Books and pamphlets traced the development of the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses from a local initiative of lay Catholics into a world-wide ecclesi- 
astical observance and explained why at the present time “a Eucharistic 
Congress is by its very nature a liturgical congress. The sacred meal 
being its most important rite, all other forms of honoring the Eucharist, 
though legitimate and necessary, are bound to take second place. In 
order that holy Mass may be its center and climax, no spectacular 
processions will be held.” 

The success of all these efforts was evidenced by the remarks of an 
old peasant woman overheard at the end of the closing pontifical Mass: 
“This really was a foretaste of heaven where all nations and races will 
likewise gather before the throne of God to worship their common 
heavenly Father through Christ our Lord. From now on my only desire 
will be to join them.” 

Ferdinand Kolbe in “Eucharistischer Weltkongress in Miinchen 
1960,” published in the Liturgisches Jahrbuch (LJ 10, 212-216), drew 
up the following list of positive results of the Congress: 

1) A clear demonstration that celebration of Mass constitutes the 
highest and foremost form of eucharistic worship, rather than proces- 
sions and devotional exercises; 2) a proof that active and intelligent 
participation of the faithful is possible even in the most solemn forms 
of the Mass. This was shown by the distribution of holy Communion 
in a dignified way to hundreds of thousands of communicants, the 
proclamation of the word of God in a manner easily understood by 
all, the union of the multitude in singing and praying aloud as well as 
in silent prayer, the harmonious alternating of music, prayer, readings 
and litanies, the giving of the Pax extended to the entire congregation, 
and the beautiful offertory processions; 3) a convincing example of 
that universal fraternal charity which must be the necessary fruit of 
Mass and Communion. To these may be agded the unexpected pastoral 
success in bringing non-practising Catholics back to the sacraments. 

A special feature of the Congress was the solemn pontifical high 
Mass in the Byzantine Rite as part of the official program. In addition, 
many other Eastern Rite services were carried out daily in different 
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churches as a living and impressive testimony to the rich variety of 
liturgical rites, ceremonies, languages and forms of music within the 
Catholic Church. Unforgettable remained the strange chants of the 
Ethiopian Rite accompanied by drums, cymbals and rhythmic dancing, 
creative of a profoundly religious atmosphere. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY MEETING 
In connection with the Eucharistic Congress there took place an Inter- 
national Liturgical Study Meeting at which experts discussed for three 
days various aspects of the appropriately chosen topic, “The Celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist in East and West.” 

The exposition of Canon Martimort on “Concelebration in East and 
West” was of particular actuality because of the thousands of priests 
present in Munich. He could offer little hope, however, that a practical 
form of sacramental concelebration will be introduced in the Latin 
Church. Great interest was also aroused by the lively exposition on 
“Western Church Architecture” presented by Msgr. Wagner, the or- 
ganizer of the meeting. A surprisingly large number of visitors, among 
them more than forty bishops, attended the final public session to hear 
Professor Pascher, the gracious host, speak on “The Chalice in the 
Texts of the Roman Liturgy” and Cardinal Bea on the “Minister of 
the Sacrament and Minister of the Word.” 

His Eminence explained that these two functions were carried out 
separately in Old Testament times. He then showed that “it is evident 
from the sturcture of our eucharistic celebration, holy Mass, that it is 
ministry of the word, of prayer, of sacrificial action and of sacrificial 
meal. To bring these four elements ever clearer into the consciousness 
of the faithful, and to work towards the goal of making the faithful 
pay ever more careful attention to each of these elements is the great 
pastoral task of today. The liturgical movement, led and approved by 
the Church, has already produced precious fruits for the spiritual life 
of the people. The study of the liturgy creates and stimulates in the 
faithful the sense and appreciation of ‘word’ and ‘sacrament.’ It shows 
them how, in the Mass, the ‘word,’ the teaching, is brought to fruition 
by the grace given in the sacrament, and, on the other hand, how the 
word of God which they hear makes them ever more capable of fruit- 
ful participation in the sacrament, sacrifice, and reception of holy 
Communion.” 


INVITATION TO PRAYER 
Even well-instructed, adult Catholics find it difficult to make the 
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Church’s liturgy their source of interior prayer. Speaking of the short 
period of silent prayer which recent Roman instructions have restored 
to its traditional place after the Oremus and before the Latin prayer 
recited or sung by the celebrant, Joseph Pascher (“Das Invitatorium,” 
LJ 10, 149-158) observes: “It is evident that only few Catholics are 
capable of formulating some prayer thoughts during that short pause.” 

To make this silence meaningful he suggests that the commentator 
make a short remark containing a resumé of the main idea of the 
official prayer and some specific prayer intentions. This commentary 
is called either “invitatory” or “prayer invitation.” In keeping with the 
Good Friday liturgy the proper place for this remark seems to be before 
the Oremus. If the silent pause is carefully observed, however, it may 
also be introduced after the Oremus. 

The “invitatory” has a special importance at the beginning of the 
Canon where it can fulfil several functions. It can serve as 1) a com- 
mentary on the secret prayer; 2) an introduction to the preface; 3) a 
short instruction on a predominant idea of the liturgical year, the season 
or the feast, which is lost in our present liturgy because of the reduced 
number of preface formularies. 

These suggestions are further developed by Ferdinand Kolbe 
(“Gebetseinladungen,” LJ 11, 39-45), who stresses the need of prepar- 
ing these remarks in writing and proposes a series of them for the time 
from Septuagesima to Easter. 


CHILDREN’S MASSES 


For years Klemens Tilmann of the Munich Oratory has been advocating 
the necessity of special children’s Masses. Recently, the authors of 
two publications, one from behind the Iron Curtain (Norbert Wenzel, 
Die Feier der heiligen Messe mit Kindern, Freiburg i. Br., Seelsorge- 
Verlag) and the others from Austria (Glaser-Kammelberger, Anleitung 
zur Gestaltung der Kindermesse im Kirchenjahr, Linz) arrived at simi- 
lar conclusions. 

“We favored the current opinion that from the outset children should 
learn to attend the Mass as it is celebrated for adults,” the Austrian 
authors write, “but we soon observed that these Masses did not meet 
the needs of the children, who were bored and absent-minded because 
most of what was going on was beyond their understanding.” 

Among the many suggestions offered to make the holy Sacrifice 
attractive, meaningful, and a school of prayer and Christian living for 
children, the following seem to be of special relevance. 

The Mass must be taught in a manner adapted to their knowledge 
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and understanding, gradually, and starting from things familiar to 
them. It will be easiest to begin the explanation of the Mass as a sacred 
meal in analogy with the family meal, presenting the altar as the sacred 
table around which the family of God gathers to receive food for their 
souls. The basic structure of the Mass should be clearly and firmly 
established in the minds of the children with the help of a few simple 
principles, such as: 1) We come together to adore and worship God, 
our heavenly Father, through His Son, Jesus Christ. 2) God Himself 
teaches us, His children. 3) We offer to the Father the body and blood 
of Christ, who died for us on the cross. 4) God nourishes us with the 
body and blood of His beloved Son that in union with Him we may 
put into practice the teaching just received. 

The presence of a commentator, preferably an adult, and of a prayer 
leader and a reader, who can be older children, is taken for granted. 

Before the Mass, however, the celebrant or the commentator should 
always give a short explanation of the significance or main theme of 
that particular Mass and lead the children in a short preparatory 
prayer containing the theme. During the Mass, too, the children have 
to be told what to do, what to pray and how to pray. The important 
events in their lives such as examinations, holidays, special feasts as 
well as their interests, needs and concerns should find an expression 
in the Mass. These intentions can be easily incorporated into interces- 
sory prayers having the form of short litanies. Particularly well-suited 
prayers of this kind form an integral part of the children’s Masses in 
the most recent Diocesan Prayer Book for the diocese of Limburg. The 
intentions can also be mentioned in the sermon or the remarks of the 
commentator. 

Another point to keep in mind is the children’s limited power of 
concentration. Their interest will be sustained if they can hear and see 
what is going on at the altar and if there is a well-balanced variety of 
singing, recited prayers, explanations and meaningful silence, of stand- 
ing, sitting and kneeling. 

A certain liturgical splendor is therefore desirable for children’s 
Masses as long as the meaning of the ceremonies is explained to them. 
What a difference, for example, between a solemn entrance procession 
of the celebrant accompanied by a joyful song of the children and the 
manner in which many priests pop out of the sacristy and are halfway 
through the prayers at the foot of the altar before the children have 
time to realize that Mass has begun! 

The sermon is an essential part of the children’s Mass. It should be 
short, lively, colorful, and always developed from the Scripture text 
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just read. If necessary, the celebrant should feel free to read and com- 
ment on another text instead of the epistle or gospel of the Mass. At 
times, and especially in Masses with smaller children, it will be prefer- 
able to read aloud only a single lesson, not necessarily taken from the 
New Testament. 

What is of paramount importance, however, is that the children 
can fully understand what is being read. Difficult words or passages 
should be changed or omitted, long texts shortened or simplified. (In 
Germany priests can find such adapted Scripture readings in the official 
Catholic School Bible or in the formularies for children’s Masses.) 

The prayers and songs must also be in accordance with the children’s 
age, but at the same time they must always have an organic relation to 
the part of the Mass during which they are being used. 

Each children’s Mass requires therefore careful preparation, great 
flexibility and careful consideration of the age, knowledge and charac- 
ter of the children present. This task is greatly facilitated by formu- 
laries such as those elaborated by Glaser-Kammelberger (op. cit.) for 
all Sundays of the year. 

The final purpose of these efforts consists not only in helping the 
children to love the Mass and make it a period of true interior prayer 
but also in preparing them to take their part at the parish Sunday Mass, 
a fact correctly emphasized by Henry Fischer (Die Messfeier der 
Kinder: Unser Gottesdienst, Freiburg: 1960, 207-217). The children 
should therefore occasionally attend one of the more solemn parish 
services. 

On the other hand the children’s Mass on Sundays should be so 
arranged that it can take the place of one of the parish Masses. The 
considerable number of adults slipping into the back pews at that 
Mass will show that some of its features are attractive also for adults 
who frequently experience the same difficulties as children at the 
ordinary Mass. 


REFORM OF MASS 


Can the Mass in its usual form become the central act in the life of 
teenagers? Karl Rahner in his article “Messopfer und Jugendaszese” 
(Katechetische Blatter 83, 69-77; 117-129), speaking primarily of 
boys and young men between 15 and 25, advances the view that the 
members of this group must also be gradually introduced into the 
theology and mystery of the Mass in accordance with their special 
mentality, a condition not fulfilled by our present methods. Moreover, 
the Mass in its present form is not understood by this group because its 
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texts are too difficult and lacking in coherent thought and because 
the main action, the sacrifice, is neither clearly enough expressed nor 
sufficiently emphasized to be meaningful for young people. 

The Innsbruck theologian thinks it advisable therefore not to adhere 
too closely to the official liturgical texts “as long as we must reckon 
with a liturgy which for good reasons does not permit the creation of 
new forms for the principal liturgical action nor its adaptation to the 
needs of young people.” Consequently, the principal merit of the litur- 
gical movement would consist not so much in having introduced active 
participation, but “in having made evident that the liturgy in its tra- 
ditional official form is not an unchangeable entity but a form of 
worship which can and must be adapted to the needs of present-day 
humanity.” 

Abbot Bernhard Durst in Die Eucharistiefeier als Opfer der Glaubi- 
gen (Rottenburg: 1960) demands not only that the celebrant should 
“recite again the prayers of the sacrificial part of the Mass in a loud 
voice and in the language of the people, as was done during the first 
Christian centuries,” but also that its present structure be considerably 
changed to express clearly and correctly the meaning of the offertory 
and the Canon. 

As a whole, the ideas of these theologians are received with some 
caution by German liturgists. Nevertheless an always moderate scholar 
like Theodor Schnitzler (“Der neue Codex Rubricarum,” LJ 11, 1-8) 
does not hesitate to compare the present Latin liturgy to a skillfully but 
insufficiently patched garment, and makes it clear that although “we 
do not desire a newfangled liturgy, we do want a liturgy thoroughly 
renewed with love and historical knowledge.” 

Augustine Cornides, O.S.B. 


RESPONSES 


THE NEW RUBRICS 


May the “daily” requiem Mass be celebrated on Saturdays when the 
office of the Blessed Virgin Mary is observed? 


No. A careful examination of the new rubrics reveals that the requiem 
Mass of class IV — the daily requiem — is prohibited on the Saturdays 
celebrated in honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
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The daily requiem may be celebrated “only on weekdays [feriae] of 
class IV,” outside of the Christmas-Epiphany season (§ 423). This is 
considerably different from the rule governing the ordinary votive 
Masses (class IV), which may be celebrated “only on liturgical days 
{diebus liturgicis] of class IV” (§ 387). 

Since there are two kinds of class IV liturgical days, the office of the 
Blessed Virgin on Saturday and weekdays (feriae) of class IV (§ 91, n. 
27-28), the conclusion should be clear. The ordinary daily requiem 
Mass is forbidden, the ordinary votive Mass is permitted (under the 
usual conditions), on Saturdays dedicated to the special veneration of 
Mary. 

The more severe restriction upon the requiem Mass is quite reason- 
able. The constant use of the requiem texts, although they are excellent 
in themselves, has proved a serious burden on the piety of the faithful. 
It is hardly equitable that the whole congregation or community should 
be regularly denied the opportunity to celebrate the Mass of the day 
over long periods of time for the sake of individual intentions, especially 
since the Mass of the day may very well be offered for the dead. 

So far as the Saturday office of our Lady is concerned, it is a welcome 
reform that gives this venerable observance a greater emphasis, although 
there are only a few days when it occurs in the calendar. The tradition of 
setting this day aside in honor of the Blessed Mother, the dignity and 
excellence of the prayers and texts in the Mass and office, even the 
similarity of these Saturdays to the great Saturday (Holy Saturday, 
when with Mary we spend the day at the Lord’s tomb in expectation 
of the resurrection) —all these things commend the full celebration 
of the Saturday office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, when it occurs. 

It has been pointed out, in connection with the new scheme of days 
when requiem Masses are permitted, that little restriction has been 
placed upon the celebration of anniversary and month’s mind Masses, 
an almost daily practice throughout the year in some places. And this, 
it is urged, is the real problem in many large parishes where the practice, 
good in its concern for the dead but unfortunate in its onesided monot- 
ony, has grown up. 

This is of course true. While the days on which the ordinary requiem 
Mass (class IV) may be celebrated have been reduced by more than 40, 
the anniversary and month’s mind requiem Masses are almost unaffected 
by the new rubrics— although they may no longer be celebrated on 
ember days, for example. 

The only answer to this problem seems to be a self-discipline by 
clergy and faithful in those parishes where great numbers of such Masses 
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may be legitimately celebrated. It is necessary that, through deeper 
understanding of the liturgical year and the prayer value of the texts 
of holy Mass, individuals should be willing to yield their rights in favor 
of the greater good of the whole congregation or community of the 
faithful. This is done when, because of the frequency of such anniversary 
or month’s mind Masses in a given place, the Mass of the day is substi- 
tuted and offered for the repose of the soul of the dead person. 

One clear restriction upon the month’s mind Masses and anniversary 
Masses for the dead should be mentioned. It is only when the anniversary 
or month’s mind Mass is prohibited by the rubrics themselves that it may 
be transferred to the next available day (§ 417, 419). In other words, 
such Masses may not be transferred merely for the convenience of the 
persons requesting the Mass, the choice of the priest, or the crowded 
condition of the parish calendar. Even though they may be called 
“memorial Masses” or “announced Masses,” they do not enjoy any 
privileges on days not related to the day of death or burial (unless a 
foundation for a yearly anniversary Mass is involved — § 418). 


May the prayers at the foot of the altar steps be omitted in Masses pre- 
ceded by the Asperges rite, etc.? 


No, there appears to be no justification in the present rubrics for this 
omission, although it is most reasonable. 

A list of Masses at which the preparatory prayers are omitted is 
given in the new code of rubrics, § 424. This is apparently a complete or 
exhaustive enumeration, although it does not include some of the cases 
to which the principle could easily be extended. 

Perhaps the reason for the precise and limited list is this. The Holy 
See is only gradually restoring the entrance rite of holy Mass by the 
omission of these prayers. If this is its manner of operation — even 
though, as an alternative, the Holy See could suppress the prayers en- 
tirely or set down some sweeping principle governing their omission — 
we may not anticipate the steps in the gradual process. 

Obviously the Asperges rite is an example of an occasion which could 
properly call for the omission of the preparatory prayers. A still better 
one is the nuptial Mass following the celebration of the marriage rite. 
A third might be the funeral Mass when it is immediately preceded by 
the ceremonial carrying of the body into the church. In all these cases, 
there is at least the possibility that the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
would now be willing, upon petition, to extend the terms of § 424 of the 
rubrical code. 
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The divine office does not seem to have been substantially shortened by 
the codification of the rubrics. In what way may further reductions be 
expected? 


This question seems to be extremely common. In part, it arises from 
the idea that the liturgical restoration of the office is directed primarily 
toward the shortening of the Church’s prayer. 

One answer was given by the Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, who 
indicated clearly that the codification of the rubrics had other purposes 
and that the shortening of the office, for the sake of priests in the 
pastoral ministry, was secondary. The fact is that the abbreviation, 
though an incidental by-product of the reform, is substantial. On the 
Sundays of the year and on more than 150 feast days, some five lessons 
and six responsories are omitted from Matins— over and above the 
preliminary simplifications of 1955. 

Opinions will now differ concerning the need for other reductions in 
length, although changes seem imperative. If there is further shortening, 
it would presumably come chiefly in two ways: 1) a redistribution of the 
psalter; 2) the omission of the little hours. 

The first of these appears more likely. If the entire psalter were sung 
or recited only once during a period of two weeks or even longer, the 
length of the daily office would be somewhat less. It would be possible in 
this case for the longer psalms to be divided and subdivided even further 
than at present. 

The suppression of all the little hours and Compline seems unlikely, 
however important it is to emphasize the major hours at Matins, Lauds 
and Vespers. At least during the period after holy Mass, at midday, and 
before retiring there should be some prayer by the clergy, religious, and 
the members of the laity who join in the divine office. It is in fact pre- 
cisely the clergy who are most engaged in apostolic works and in the 
active ministry for whom a prayerful interruption of the day’s concerns 
is important. The same reasons, however, do not urge the retention of 
Prime or None in future developments of the divine office, and many 
variations may be envisioned. 

Absolutely speaking, few would assert that the office, at least in the 
case of individual recitation, is too much prayer. The difficulties arise 
as much from needed emendations in the office itself, to make it more 
intelligible and worthy prayer. Moreover, the Church’s failure in modern 
times to integrate other exercises of piety with the public prayer has in- 
creased the burden. A good start, in one small matter, is the insertion of 
the examination of conscience in the hour of Compline. Much more 
desirable is the general reform of the lessons of the divine office, so that 
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may be legitimately celebrated. It is necessary that, through deeper 
understanding of the liturgical year and the prayer value of the texts 
of holy Mass, individuals should be willing to yield their rights in favor 
of the greater good of the whole congregation or community of the 
faithful. This is done when, because of the frequency of such anniversary 
or month’s mind Masses in a given place, the Mass of the day is substi- 
tuted and offered for the repose of the soul of the dead person. 

One clear restriction upon the month’s mind Masses and anniversary 
Masses for the dead should be mentioned. It is only when the anniversary 
or month’s mind Mass is prohibited by the rubrics themselves that it may 
be transferred to the next available day (§ 417, 419). In other words, 
such Masses may not be transferred merely for the convenience of the 
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foundation for a yearly anniversary Mass is involved — § 418). 


May the prayers at the foot of the altar steps be omitted in Masses pre- 
ceded by the Asperges rite, etc.? 


No, there appears to be no justification in the present rubrics for this 
omission, although it is most reasonable. 

A list of Masses at which the preparatory prayers are omitted is 
given in the new code of rubrics, § 424. This is apparently a complete or 
exhaustive enumeration, although it does not include some of the cases 
to which the principle could easily be extended. 

Perhaps the reason for the precise and limited list is this. The Holy 
See is only gradually restoring the entrance rite of holy Mass by the 
omission of these prayers. If this is its manner of operation — even 
though, as an alternative, the Holy See could suppress the prayers en- 
tirely or set down some sweeping principle governing their omission — 
we may not anticipate the steps in the gradual process. 

Obviously the Asperges rite is an example of an occasion which could 
properly call for the omission of the preparatory prayers. A still better 
one is the nuptial Mass following the celebration of the marriage rite. 
A third might be the funeral Mass when it is immediately preceded by 
the ceremonial carrying of the body into the church. In all these cases, 
there is at least the possibility that the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
would now be willing, upon petition, to extend the terms of § 424 of the 
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The divine office does not seem to have been substantially shortened by 
the codification of the rubrics. In what way may further reductions be 
expected? 


This question seems to be extremely common. In part, it arises from 
the idea that the liturgical restoration of the office is directed primarily 
toward the shortening of the Church’s prayer. 

One answer was given by the Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, who 
indicated clearly that the codification of the rubrics had other purposes 
and that the shortening of the office, for the sake of priests in the 
pastoral ministry, was secondary. The fact is that the abbreviation, 
though an incidental by-product of the reform, is substantial. On the 
Sundays of the year and on more than 150 feast days, some five lessons 
and six responsories are omitted from Matins— over and above the 
preliminary simplifications of 1955. 

Opinions will now differ concerning the need for other reductions in 
length, although changes seem imperative. If there is further shortening, 
it would presumably come chiefly in two ways: 1) a redistribution of the 
psalter; 2) the omission of the little hours. 

The first of these appears more likely. If the entire psalter were sung 
or recited only once during a period of two weeks or even longer, the 
length of the daily office would be somewhat less. It would be possible in 
this case for the longer psalms to be divided and subdivided even further 
than at present. 

The suppression of all the little hours and Compline seems unlikely, 
however important it is to emphasize the major hours at Matins, Lauds 
and Vespers. At least during the period after holy Mass, at midday, and 
before retiring there should be some prayer by the clergy, religious, and 
the members of the laity who join in the divine office. It is in fact pre- 
cisely the clergy who are most engaged in apostolic works and in the 
active ministry for whom a prayerful interruption of the day’s concerns 
is important. The same reasons, however, do not urge the retention of 
Prime or None in future developments of the divine office, and many 
variations may be envisioned. 

Absolutely speaking, few would assert that the office, at least in the 
case of individual recitation, is too much prayer. The difficulties arise 
as much from needed emendations in the office itself, to make it more 
intelligible and worthy prayer. Moreover, thé Church’s failure in modern 
times to integrate other exercises of piety with the public prayer has in- 
creased the burden. A good start, in one small matter, is the insertion of 
the examination of conscience in the hour of Compline. Much more 
desirable is the general reform of the lessons of the divine office, so that 
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well-chosen passages from Scripture and the Fathers may constitute the 
sacred reading of each day. Changes of this kind would not shorten the 
daily office —— they might even lengthen it — but they would make it a 


more fruitful act of divine worship. 
Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE. An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture, 
Vol. I. Edited by A. Robert and A. Tricot. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. Translated from the third French edition by Edward P. Arbez and 
Martin R. P. McGuire. Desclée Company, New York. 1960. Pp. xxvi—81? 


Cloth, $8.00. 
The appearance of this new edition of Guide to the Bible is another 


welcome proof of the growth of interest in Scripture studies in the 
United States. 

Much of the earlier material has been recast and the following sec- 
tions are entirely new: Inspiration (Benoit), Prophetic Books (Gelin), 
Sapiential Books (Robert). In addition Father Arbez has appended notes 
to the chapter on Inspiration, with special reference to Protestantism 
and Islam, a detailed analysis of the books of the Pentateuch and an 
extended treatment of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The names of the contributors are sufficient guarantee of the scholarly 
nature of the book. The modern reader may not appreciate how fortu- 
nate he is to have available in English these positive summaries of 
Scripture studies, far removed from the polemical approach to the 
subject that prevailed only a generation ago. 

The translators have everywhere added copious notes of their own 
to complete the treatment and in particular to provide the English- 
speaking reader with references to material available in English. 

It is not easy to grasp the precise nature of the work as a whole. The 
editors’ intention was not to compose a textbook nor an encyclopedia 
but to describe the chief problems in a brief synthesis, to outline the 
present state of the science of exegesis, to sketch the results acquired and 
to indicate the orientation of contemporary research. 

A work of this kind deserves a wide audience and is certain to appear 
in further editions. It is not fair to criticize writers for the books they 
did not write. Yet, if the reviewer could formulate a wish, it would be 
that the very competent translators and adapters will further expand the 
work in future editions by including at least brief exegetical sections so 
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that it may serve as a textbook for seminarians and college students. 
Meanwhile it remains an indispensable reference work for all serious 
students of the Bible. 

Maryknoll, N.Y. Vincent P. Mallon, M.M. 


LEARNING THE MASS. By Walter J. Schmitz, S.S. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. 63. Spiral binding, $1.75. 
Perhaps most professors have at some time or other felt the need to 


write their own textbook, and rare indeed is the textbook that fully 
satisfies every professor. Undoubtedly Father Schmitz’ Learning the 
Mass, which is intended as an aid to seminarians in learning how to 
celebrate holy Mass, has some good features: the directions, for the 
most part, are clear and easy to follow; they are quite complete not 
only for low Mass, but also for a requiem low Mass, a sung Mass, 
Mass without a server, several Masses on the same day, distributing 
Communion, and for Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament; the 
author is careful to indicate when his opinion is only one of several 
given by rubricians; the size and format make it easy to use; the 
rubrics for the low Mass are combined, in parallel columns, with the 
complete text of a Mass, including the texts (on separate sheets) usu- 
ally found on the altar cards. 

The book does not fully satisfy this reviewer, perhaps because he 
is a professor who also trains the ordinands. The publishers stress the 
fact that no other book would be needed during the practice Mass, but 
would it not be better to have the ordinands use the Roman Missal 
itself to become more fully acquainted with it? Though the Jmprimatur 
was given on June 29, 1960, the publishers state that the rubrical 
changes dictated by the recent Vatican decree have been included, and 
there is a reference on page 7 to the Motu Proprio of July 1960. Possi- 
bly the book was already in galley or page proofs when the new rubrics 
became available in this country. At any rate, not all of the changes 
required by them have been made, e.g., the medium tone is mentioned 
on page 7; reference is made to the anniversary of the bishop’s election 
and consercration on pages 8 and 20, though election or consecration 
is used on page 31, where it should not be mentioned since a bow at 
the name of the bishop is not made in the Canon; the old rubric for 
the Flectamus genua is given in footnote 7 on page 20, and there is no 
reference to number 468 of the new code; the old rubric concerning 
the Gloria and the Ite, Missa est is given on page 50; there is no refer- 
ence to the celebrant’s reading the epistle, instead of singing it, in a 
sung Mass as in number 514 of the new code; neither according to the 
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old nor the new rubrics is it correct for the celebrant in a sung Mass 
to use the loud tone (as the author requires on page 54) for the introit, 
Kyrie, Gloria, gradual, offertory verse. Though it is regrettable that 
these errors occur in the book, they are minor points, and any professor 
could quite readily make the required corrections and other modifica- 
tions if he chooses, in view of the features mentioned above, to adopt 


the book. 
St. John’s Abbey John Ejidenschink, O.S.B. 


PERSPECTIVE FOR RENEWAL. By Mary Perkins Ryan. Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn. 1960. Pp. v-94. Cloth, $2.25. 
This small volume is made up of considered judgments on the spiritual 


life of Catholics today and on what it might be. Mrs. Ryan has made 
a brilliant and concise synthesis of the exciting view of Christian life 
and contrasts it with the “Thou shalt not” emphasis so often used. She 
properly calls these “Perspectives,” for it is her conviction that when 
first things are put first to lay people, the necessary reorientation in 
Christian living will follow. 

Each chapter deals with one of the essential perspectives. In present- 
ing the existing situation in the first two chapters, the list (pp. 16-18) of 
barriers to the fulness of spiritual development is a sobering commen- 
tary. Chapters three and four express the good news of God’s love, 
so succinctly put in the offertory prayer: “who in a wonderful manner 
didst create and ennoble human nature, and still more wonderfully 
hast renewed it.” She explains how the good news helps us to “com- 
municate with God and with one another in Christ,” not forgetting that 
we must do our worldly tasks well. In chapter five Mrs. Ryan does in 
this perspective what she also did well in Beginning at Home: define 
the roles of the religious and the lay man. Chapters six and seven, 
both brief, deal with her insights on the family and education. The 
final chapter is fittingly called “A Shift in Emphasis” as a practical and 
immediately workable answer to the dilemma. In a way, it may seem 
to be unrevolutionary, but in reality it is this very shift that is revitaliz- 
ing parishes where it has been tried. She deals realistically with parish 
meetings, among other things. In the social action field, in particular, 
it might be mentioned that the programming sent out by the National 
Council of Catholic Women has also been attempting this reorientation. 

Parish librarians will want to stock this book. For, despite a style 
that does not make for easy reading, it is an answer to those who 
believe that the laity wish to be challenged and that they can compre- 
hend solid doctrine. 

Arlington, Va. Arleen McCarty Hynes 
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